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Are You Afraid to Face the Truth 


About Yourself? 


HERE are occasions in the life of every man when he 
realizes how miserably he has fallen below what others had 


expected of him 
“big”? man faces 


“little”? man finds 


and what he had dreamed for himself. The 
the truth, and does something about it. The 
an excuse for his failure, and does nothing. 


What are YOUR answers when you ask yourself questions like 


these: 


Am I not drifting along aimlessly P 

What, after all, is my purpose in 
lifeP 

Once I had real ambitions—are 
they unattainable? 

Am I trusting too much to chance 
to bring me successP 

What is my greatest weak point? 


Is it lack of will, poor memory, 
mental laziness, mind-wander- 
ing or whatP 

Am I too old now ever to do any- 
thing worth while? 

Am I “licked” by life, am I a 
“quitter’’P 

What can I do, now, to “find my- 
self” P 





How 750,000 people have “found them- 
selves” through Pelmanism 


| ¥ you are in a “blind alley” of life, try- 
ing to grope your way out, you should 
find out at once what l’elmanism has 
already done for over 750,000 people. 

Pelmanism awakens the unsuspected 
powers in you. It is a scientific system of 
mind training; it takes the well-established 
principles of psychology, simplifies them 
so that they can be understood by every- 
body, and arranges them into a really re- 
markable system, which is designed to 
rearouse and to train certain mental facul 
ties, which in most of us lie absolutely 
dormant and atrophied. 


What It Has Done 
Pelmanism originated in Great 
Members of the royal family, 
statesmen, distinguished military and naval 
officers, world-famous authors, artists, ac 
tors, editors and publicists, leaders in in- 
dustry and finance, people of the higher 


Britain 
leading 
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distinction in the Empire—became just as 
enthusiastic Pelmanists as clerks and “tom- 
mies” and day-laborers. 

When the movement spread to America, 
the same story was repeated—captains of 
industry and finance, men of affairs, jur- 
ists, writers, leading business men, profes- 
sional people of all types—adopted Pel- 





The Kind of People Who 
Advocate Pelmanship 


Is it not clear that there must he something of great 


value in Pelmanism when distinguished men and women 
like the following have advised you to take it up? 
Hundreds of other names like these could 1} added 
if space allowed 
General Sir Robert Jerome K. Jerome, 
Baden-Powell found wuthor and drama- 
er of the Bov Scout , 
Movement. 
General O’Moore 
Frank P. Walsh, Creagh, V. C., G. C 
former Chairman o gn GaasJ 
National War Labor aii 
Board George Lunn, formerly 
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manism as enthusiastically as wage-earners 
and college students. And now, over 750,- 
000 people in every part of the world, men 
and women of the highest type of intelli- 
gence, have adopted and use Pelmanism to 
help them “find themselves,” and bring out 
all of their latent ability. 


FREE— 
“Scientific Mind-Training” 


You are advised by some of the most 
eminent people in the world to get the story 
of Pelmanism. When such leaders as Lt. 
Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Edgar Wallace, famous 
novelist; Frank P. Walsh, and hundreds 
of others equally famous have praised this 
simple method for increasing brain power 

can you afford to ignore its possibilities 
for YOU? 

We will be glad to send you, without 
charge, a called “Scientific Mind- 
Training.” This tells the complete story of 
Pelmanism, what it is and what it 
it is filled with stories—some of them al 
most unbelievable—of people whose lives 
have been completely made over by Pel- 
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does: 


manism. 

To send for this involves you in 
no obligation; nor will you be bothered by 
salesmen. It will be left to your own judg- 
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Cross Currents 


USIE is a young, red sow. Two wild 

boars saw her and from fellow 
foragers they turned into bitter en- 
emies. Four days and four nights, 
they fought. They stopped only long 
enough to turn together on a young 
boar, who had edged his way. to 
Susie’s side. At the end, weight told, 
the 400 pounder left the field, and 
the 500 pounder stayed to beau 
Susie around. 

The urge to fight for a maid does 
not seem to be a human trait alone, 
if this story is witness, and the wild 
boar is as prone to dig his tusks into 
an opponent as the cave man was to 
wield a stone club over the head of 
another and drag the girl away. 

In Fascist and Nazi lore, fight, 
competition, the will to conquer, is 
taught as the highest attainment of 
man, as conquest is the highest at- 
tainment of nations. But the famous 
British scientist, Professor Julian 
Huxley, finds competition pushes 
groups to the point of extinction— 
among pollen grains, it leads to over- 
production; among male mammals, 
to unwieldy size; among parasites, 
to monstrous exaggeration of fertil- 
ity. 

It would be difficult to persuade 
the modern warlords, Mussolini, Hit- 
ler, Stalin, that excessive competi- 
tion will lead to extinction—except 
the much desired extinction of the 
foe. Huxley’s further pronouncement 
that the only chance of progress for 
man is in the development of his 
brain, would run foul of Nazi culture 
purges. The latest of these was the @eé- 
struction of all Jewish law books and 
works of jurisprudence. _ 

Here we have the quadrennial 
competition at the polls, now enter- 
ing its final stages. The seven lean 
years just past, three of them Demo- 
cratic, four Republican, will be fol- 
lowed by seven fat years, all speakers 
agree — provided their party is in 
power. Fortunately for the country, 
most hands are preparing for the fat 
years, whatever happens. 

Riding between New York, where 
this is written, and Philadelphia, 
where it is printed, we picked up a 
menu in the diner and noticed the 
great plans of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for new equipment. 

The Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York revealed a ten-year 
plan for spending a half billion dol- 
lars for new plants and distribution 
systems for its electrical business; 
and public utilities and railroads 
generally are planning huge expend- 
itures to repair the damages of the 
depression, and provide for expan- 
sion that is already begun, with 
handsome dividends back again. 

Apartments are taking in their 
rental signs, office buildings are let- 
ting space which has been gathering 
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cobwebs for seven years. 


More people are daily going to 
work. Skilled trades are having a 
shortage of workers. 

People are going about with a feel- 
ing of well-being, of industry, and of 
contentment, regaining faith in 
themselves. One cannot feel that any 
catastrophe is hanging in the air. 

It may be the confidence that 
comes from an expected Landon vic- 
tory, with the cry that Republicans 
have a corner on prosperity, and 
putting the Governor in the White 
House will make prosperity sure. 

Or, that Roosevelt is already in, 
prosperity has already begun with 
him, and will continue, and the 
Roosevelt luck will rout the myth of 
Republican magic having anything 
to do with creating prosperity. 

Our Republican friends say pros- 
perity may be on the way but Lan- 
don will hurry it along. 

Our Democratic friends say the 
rank and file have made up their 
minds to return Roosevelt, and busi- 
ness is already making the best of it. 

For ourselves, we sense the in- 
creased tempo, the warmer, happier 
feeling of people around us, the les- 
sening of need, and we are thankful. 

Then we turn to the foreign scene 
and the picture changes. 

Spain’s civil war is going against 
the loyalists as this is written. The 
line of sympathy over Europe is more 
sharply drawn, with Soviet Russia 
threatening to intervene if Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany and pro-Rebel 
Portugal do not stop their help to the 
insurgents. 

Our own United States was made 
sharply aware of the danger that lies 
in the Pacific, when the Navy de- 
partment decreed a policy of meet- 
ing menace for menace, fortification 
for fortification. 

Great Britain, playing the uncom- 
fortable role of the middleman in 
both spheres, set her diplomatic 
machinery at work to pour oil on the 
troubled waters of the Atlantic 
around the Iberian peninsula, and 
on the great stretch of the Pacific 
between the United States and 
Japan. 

Such developments came with sud- 
den surprise. France had just clipped 
her franc and Italy devalued her lira, 
and this was all going to make for 
greater world trade with the peace 
that comes to all busy hands and 
nations. World markets were to be 
expanded, production stepped up, 
when these warlike gestures ensued. 

If there must be eompetition, why 
can’t there be an era of intense 
rivalry to open new world markets, 
when the agencies of production will 
be so taxed, that the forges producing 
the weapons of war will be left cold 
and unmanned for years to come? 





MRS. ALFRED M. LANDON 
She stays home, smiles, says nothing 





OGDEN L. MILLS 
‘The case for Federal retrenchment and the 
balancing of the budget is overwhelming”’ 





JAMES A. REED 
‘Roosevelt threatened to pack the Supreme 
Court”’ 





WILLIAM F. BLEAKLEY 
“Relief under WPA is 100% political’ 
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Love of High Adventure Balked by Youthful 
Pilot Who Flew to His Love Alone 


Baroness Eva von Blixen-Finecke left wait- 
ing at the hangar while her chance of 
breaking into the world’s most charmed 
circle of those who have flown the Atlantic 
blew up on the wings that carried a deter- 
mined young man with a high sense of 
responsibility—or was it romantic attach- 
ment for the girl at home? 


By BERNARD SIMON 


HAT is still the most expensive 
and the most exclusive sport 
in the world? This is the story of a 
tall, long-legged, Garbo-like young 
woman, with pointed features and 
limpid brown eyes, who a:most had 
her chance at the greatest thrill of 
all and then saw it slip away. 
After you have sought out and 
come down the trickiest ski-slides in 
Europe, shot a variety of big game 
in Africa, crossed the Sahara in an 
automobile and Ethiopia’s notorious 
Danakil Depression on a mule; after 
you have flown an aeroplane around 
from Stockholm to Berlin, to Paris, 
to Rome, to London as casually as 
most people drive their cars over to 
a friend’s house; after you have gone 
all the way to the Florida Keys to 
catch tarpon and tried all the other 
rare and expensive sports, there are 
few big thrills left in a world becom- 
ing rapidly safer, smaller and fuller. 
Climbing Mt. Everest would be one. 
Being at the controls in a trans- 
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Atlantic flight is still another. 

The pretty, blonde 28-year-old 
Swedish Baroness Eva von Blixen- 
Finecke, who had practised the ele- 
mentary forms of high sport, planned 
to do the trans-Atlantic flight next. 
For four months preparations had 
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been under way. And 
then at Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn, the pilot 
she had engaged to make 
the flight with her, Kurt 
Bjorkvall, insouciantly hopped 
off for Stockholm and left her wait- 
ing at the hangar—as indignant and 
bewildered as any bride left waiting 
at the church. That he failed to reach 
his goal and was forced down by a 
lack of fuel 100 miles off the coast of 
Ireland, where he was picked up by a 
trawler, doesn’t ease the Baroness’ 
sense of injury. 

It was her flight from the begin- 
ning, if not at the end. As Sweden’s 
version of Amelia Earhart, Baroness 
Eva found it easy to persuade the edi- 
tors of the Stockholm Tidningen, ma- 
jor morning newspaper, to sponsor a 
non-stop flight from New York back 
to her home town. For a co-pilot she 
chose young Bjorkvall, an aviator of 
ten years’ experience in Sweden, 
whom she had first met four years 
ago when she was herself first learn- 
ing to fly. 

Armed with funds provided by the 
Tidningen, Bjorkvall came to New 
York last June to buy a plane and 
make all the necessary preparations. 
Baroness Eva followed on July 13, 


Aviator Kurt Bjorkvall and the two girls he left behind him. Top, 
Baroness Eva von Blixen-Finecke, whom he was to take with 
him on his attempted non-stop flight from New York to Sweden. 
Below, Maude Dickson, whom he left behind in Stockholm 


travelling on the dirigible Hinden- 
burg. Thinking that she would be in 
America only a day or so, she 
brought one small handbag as lug- 
gage. But when she arrived, she 
found that Bjorkvall was not at all 
ready to set out. He had not yet even 
purchased a plane. 

Delays piled up and weeks passed. 
Meanwhile in Sweden there began to 
be an outcry against the flight on 
the score that an ocean crossing was 
too dangerous so late in the year. 
The Tidningen acceded to public 
opinion and sent a cable to Baroness 
Eva calling the whole thing off. ‘““Let’s 
do it anyway,” she and Bjorkvall de- 
cided. He told her over the telephone 
he would let her know as soon as 
everything was ready. 

Two nights later the steward of 
the luxurious Aviation Country Club, 
at Hicksville, L. I., where she had 
been a guest since her arrival, woke 
Baroness Eva up at midnight to tell 
her that he had just heard over the 
radio the news that Bjorkvall was 
going to hop off for Sweden at 4 a.m. 
Immediately she dressed in smart 
and becoming slacks and sweater 
and set out in a friend’s car for 
Floyd Bennett Field, 25 miles away. 
Sure enough, there was Bjorkvall, 
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supervising the filling of his gasoline 
tanks and saying with Lindbergh- 
like crispness that he was setting out 
alone. 

How could he do that? Baroness 
Eva stormed over to the flying field’s 
administration building demanding 
that the field’s attendants prevent 
Bjorkvall leaving, since it was not his 
plane to do with as he pleased. 
Called to accounts, Bjorkvall pro- 
duced papers showing that the un- 
named red and green Bellanca mon- 
oplane was his. Where he had raised 
the funds to buy it is still unknown, 
but the New York correspondent of 
the Tidningen had sold it to him, 
and was at the flying field to say so. 








In the cold dawn, the Baroness 
sat helpless and dejected in an 
automobile, glaring angrily at the 
man who was denying her the big 
thrill that was to have capped all 
the thrills that she has had before. 
And not only the thrill of roaring up 
the American coast to Newfound- 












land and out over the cold green 
lonely sea to Ireland, England, Hol- 
land, Germany and over the grey 
Baltic back to the land of smorgas- 
bord and Knockerbréd. There was 
also the little consideration of glory 
that she and Bjorkvall were to have 
shared and which he seemed intent 
on gaining alone. 

The Baroness Eva has already had 
her share of glory. Her exploits in Af- 
rica have been widely publicized in 
Sweden. She has written a number 
of articles for Stockholm magazines 
about lion-hunting, the toils of boot- 
ing an automobile through the sandy 
wastes of the Sahara and the bad 
hotel accommodations in  Jijiga, 


Ethiopia. What would people in Swe- 
den think of her now? “I’m not 
scared,” she insisted at the airport in 
her excellent English which betrays 
an accent only when she says “Yah” 
for “Yes.” “I don’t want anyone to 
think I don’t want to go.” It would 
be the greatest possible catastrophe 
if anyone thought otherwise. Valiant 
is the word for Eva. 

Why did Bjorkvall unceremoniously 
leave his intended passenger behind? 
Three reasons were rumored that, 
from his point of view, seem quite 
good enough. One was that his pretty, 
plump fiancée back in Stockholm, the 
Swedish girl with the English name 
of Maude Dickson (which is a neat 





Baroness Eva has always hit what she aimed at when she went gunning for big game in Africa. Only when she tried to cross the Atlantic on high did she miss 
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coincidence, since the Baroness’ first 
husband’s name was also Dickson) 
objected to his taking so long a flight 
with so attractive a woman. Another 
was that he disliked the responsi- 
bility of hazarding another per- 
son’s life—and a celebrated person 
at that—as well as his own. A third 
reason rumored was that he didn’t 
need any help from the baroness 
in piloting the plane and hence she 
would only be unnecessary additional 
weight. 

To all of which Baroness Eva re- 
plies: “Why didn’t he think of that 
when we planned the trip?” Still 
grounded and unhappy at the mil- 
lionare’s Aviation Country Club, she 








In Ethiopia Baroness Eva found a climate 
that made this kind of costume not only 
decorative but necessary 
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Baroness Eva’s resemblance to Garbo raises the question of whether all good-looking Swedish girls are like that, 
or vice versa. The pet in the background is not Leo, trademark of Garbo’s producing firm, but one of the Baroness’ 


is uncertain what to do next. “Perhaps 
I will make a solo flight to Sweden 
later.” 

Her taste for adventure is inher- 
ited. Her father, a wealthy land- 
owner, has always been fond of sports 
and travelling. As a child she was ed- 
ucated in England, France and Ger- 
many and speaks the languages of 
those countries as well as those of 
Italy and Spain. Skating, tennis and 
things like that were mastered so 
early that they are no longer of much 
interest. She still finds skiing excit- 
ing if the run is long enough and high 
enough. 

She met her present husband, 
Baron Bror von Blixen-Finecke, on 
her second big game hunt in Eng- 
land’s Kenya Colony, which is to the 
south of Ethiopia. He has lived there 
since 1914, when he became so enam- 
ored of shooting lions, tigers and 
rhinoceri that he determined to make 
a profession of it. He is now what is 
called out there a “white hunter’— 
that is to say a man who outfits and 
organizes the guides, hunting parties 
and safaris for wealthy sportsmen 
from Europe and America. Baroness 
Eva manages to get back to Kenya 
now and then to join him on specially 
good hunts. The last time she was 
there was on an expedition with the 
George Vanderbilts. 

With the Hindenburg now making 
trips between Germany and New York 
as regularly as the steamships, with 


African acquaintances 


Pan-American’s China Clipper and 
Philippine Clipper about to begin 
scheduled flying service to Manila, 
flights over oceans are becoming so 
common that some are scarcely men- 
tioned in news accounts. Dirigible 
flights, as a matter of fact, have been 
almost as routine as steamship sail- 
ings ever since the Graf Zeppelin be- 
gan a regular run between Germany 
and Brazil three years ago. 

But to span the Atlantic ocean pi- 
loting a heavier-than-air machine is 
still to place oneself in pretty select 
company. Since four U. S. navy offi- 
cers shoved the NC-4 from Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y. to Plymouth, England, 
in 1919, with stops in Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, the Azores and Lis- 
bon, only some 420 persons have 
safely crossed dat ol’ davil sea in air- 
planes or seaplanes—counting Lind- 
bergh, Amelia Earhart, Wiley Post, 
General Balbo’s whole fleet with 100 
men that came over for the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and all the others who 
were in the headlines for a day but 
are now forgotten, and Harry Rich- 
man and Bjorkvall, whose recent 
flights will be remembered for a few 
weeks longer. 

One hundred and ninety-four heav- 
ier-than-air craft have started from 
one continent to the other. Of these, 
118 landed safely at their destination, 
5 were wrecked at the start of the 
flight, 17 had forced landings at sea, 
23 were lost at sea, 9 were wrecked in 


landing at the end of the flight, 6 
turned back, 13 crashed or landed en- 
route, and 3 failed to take off at the 
beginning of the flight. 

Of the 583 persons carried on these 
planes, 4 were injured and 8 were 
killed at the beginning of the flight, 
4 were injured and 5 were killed in 
landing at the end of the flight, 38 
were lost at sea, 50 were rescued from 
the ocean, 14 turned back, and 31 
abandoned their flights. 

Baroness Eva now has her mind on 
a more exclusive club than any of 
the women among those 583 have been 
initiated into. After all, Amelia Ear- 
hart’s flight in 1932 was only from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to Lon- 
donderry, Ireland and her hop in 
1934 from Honolulu to San Francisco 
is nowadays to be regarded ‘as mere 
puddle-jumping. Then Mrs. Beryl 
Markham, on her east-west flight a 
few weeks ago, only managed to get 
to a bog in Nova Scotia. And Ruth 
Elder, Mabel Boll and the other 
women travelled with men. Even Amy 
Mollison flew with her husband. 

There’s still a vacant niche in the 
hall of fame for the first woman to 
fly alone non-stop all the way from 
New York to Stockholm in Europe. 
Not the least consideration with Bar- 
oness Eva, as she thinks about it, is 
that if she does it she’ll make a mon- 
key out of Bjorkvall, who plopped 
down on the sea before he even got 
to Ireland. 
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Wide World 


Colonel Francois de la Rocque’s French Fascists failed to mar a rally of 100,000 Communists by irate mobs 


Wide World 


More than 1,500 demonstrators were arrested in street battles 
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International 


In the background: br 





Kers rush the Paris Stock Exchange to 


th a devalued Franc 


N England and, to a lesser degree in 

France, practically everybody re- 
fuses to take seriously black-shirted, 
pimply-faced youths who sell anti- 
semitic literature on street corners. 
Annoyed at being ignored, British 
and French Fascists tried last week 
to make themselves important, re- 
ceived their greatest thumping to 
date. 

When 5000 Fascists in gray riding 
breeches and new black peaked caps 
tried to strut in bristling military 
formation through narrow, twisting 
streets in London’s Jewish quarters, 
100,000 anti-fascists stopped them. 
After two hours of head-battering, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, pale and grim in- 
side his black limousine, was told by 
police official: that public safety 
necessitated hi: calling off his parade. 

That night anti-fascists in triumph 
held meetings, declared they had 
given Sir Oswald “the most humiliat- 
ing defeat ever suffered by any figure 
in British politics.” 

In another part of town, Fascists 
cried out, “this is the first occasion 
on which the British Government has 
openly surrendered to Red terror.” 

k * # 

On the same day, the same thing 
with variations took place across the 
channel. Five thousand Fascists who 
tried to prevent a scheduled Paris 
Communist demonstration by occu- 
pying the immense Velodrome before 
Communists got there, were thwarted 
by a Popular Front advance guard, 
and sent off, whimpering. By three in 
the afternoon, 100,000 Communists 
were listening to speaker after 
speaker support the Popular Front 
government, order and democracy. 

Four days later the Blum govern- 
ment hit both at the extreme right 
and left by forcibly ejecting stubborn 
strikers from a chocolate factory 
while simultaneously raiding the 
home and offices of Colonel de la 
Rocque, and charged him with main- 
taining the illegal Croix de Feu. 
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International 
On the same day in London Sir Oswald Mosley and his woman organizer, Mrs. Anne Brook-Briggs— 
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found 100,000 old and young determined, fighting anti-fascists— 
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barricades of timber, corrugated iron, and broken glass was too much for 5,000 blackshirts to battle through 
and were forced by helpless police to abandon their parade through Jewish quarters of London’s East Side 
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Private People 
in the News 
























Blood donors. . . . These three sisters gave their blood to the State of Illinois . . . Virginia, p< ¥ ; 
i Genevieve and Josephine Clark of East St. Louis, underwent transfusions to aid sufferers from pH: E i 
infantile paralysis. . . . In their childhood all had been stricken with the dread disease... Seven year old Albert Bocca laughs . . . yet only a few weeks ago he 

lay at the door of death, a victim of that rare illness haemophilia. . . 


















$50,000... that’s what this back of Hollywood’s Gertrude Murder witness . . . Mrs. Louise Nowack sobs Acid seared the arms of Mrs. Evelyn Dunagon following 
Niessen has just been insured for by Lloyd’s of London. at the inquest into the slaying of her dentist a quarrel with her husband an Ari: Corporal First 
eee Policy stipulates insurance will be paid for disfigure- husband, Dr. Stanley Nowack of Hammond, accusing him Mrs Dunagon ted confessed “having 
ment by infections, sunburn, artificial light, burns, or first Ind., by handyman Clarence Sutton accused of mutilated herself 

night crowds... having an affair with the slain man’s wife... j 









eC 


j. D. Wilson, an Atlanta, Georgia, electrician, was despondent and out of a job... . Paul Bartlett, of New York. didn’t wait for his first bi : 
. é ’ , E is first birthday t his milkteeth. 
On Oct. 7 he slashed both his wrists on the doorstep of the White House... » « « At eleven months he has a mouthful of molars nin of witch te staré growing 
at the age of three months... 
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OND 
STREET 


HUGGED gas fumes, the nervous 
horns of taxicabs, the skyscrap- 
ers like enormous file cabinets, the 
shopfronts and displays, the shifting 
processional of nameless faces, here 
is New York’s Forty Second Street. 
The street of Happiness Candies and 
hold-ups, of department stores and 
despair, of big-shot gamblers and 
small-time clerks, of barkers with a 
business gift of gab and silent, mo- 
rose people. Running like a thin rib 
banding the city to its main rivers, 
the “Street” registers like a speedom- 
eter the fast pace of a hurried popu- 
lation. West, it is all piers and freight 
stations and shipping terminals along 
the Hudson River waterfront. No 
fabulous night-life there, only big 
warehouses and _ the __ stevedores’ 
shouts in the loading sheds. But as 
the “Street” runs East, it acquires 
the traffic-jams and neon-advertise- 
ments three stories high which have 
made Times Square the celebrated 
hotspot of the world. Then it threads 
under the darkness of the Sixth Ave- 
nue “El,” past the square quiet of 
the Astor Public Library, through the 
Grand Central District, arched by the 
Pershing Square highway, down to 
the luxurious brownstone and towers 
of Tudor City on the waterfront where 
it buckles itself to the East River, 
again a street of warehouses and fac- 
tories. 

Statisticians, drunk on gas fumes, 
have estimated that a million and a 
‘ half people pass through this millway 
each day of the year, and every hour 
628,000 faces drift in disorderly re- 
view from the Grand Central Termi- 
nal to Times Square. Real estate 
scholars, blinded by neon lights, talk 
of hundred-foot frontage space at 
figures that read like a national cen- 
sus taking. With a 1929 assessed realty 
value of 400 million dollars, which 
the depression has chopped down to 
350 million, Forty Second Street re- 
mains one of the most expensive 
pieces of sidewalk in the world. Money 
talks on Times Square. It talks in 
terms of seventy-seven story high 
skyscrapers, with rents as close to the 
sky as penthouses. The “Street,” when 
it builds, builds vertically, reaching 
for its revenue into the clouds. Forty 
years ago, a forgotten architect, Brad- 
ford Lee Gilbert, dropped a plumb line 
one Sunday morning from the roof of 
his thirteen-story “skyscraper” to 
prove that the “steel bridge structure 
standing on end” he had designed 
could withstand an eighty-mile gale. 
It did. And there is Forty Second 
Street, and the Chrysler Building at 
the corner of Lexington Avenue, to 
demonstrate you can build buildings 
five times as high as Gilbert’s and 
they still stand in any gale. 

Bright lights and the big time have 
given the Street its notoriety, made it 
known from Havre to Hongkong. The 
out-of-towner ana the foreigner take 
in the sights. Each night the swarms 
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give the Street the atmosphere of a 
joyless Mardi Gras. An incessant hunt 
for pleasure goes on. But money talks, 
and the pocketbooks of the big ma- 


jority of the city’s folk make only a 
small noise along the Main Stem. The 
Saturday midnight movie, the pecan 
fudge sundae at Loft’s Ice Cream 


Frank Bauer 
Shoppe or Schrafft’s, the tri-decker 
sandwich at a high-stool combination 
cafeteria-tea shop, make up the ex- 
tent of their ‘“debauch.” 
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in Arms 


MACHINE GUNNERS... INFANTRY 


of women into soldiers, Armed with modern weapons, they stand ready to 
. . - Now the hand that rocks the cradle, nurses a hand-grenade and death... 





La Passionaria—tThe passion flower of 
the Spanish government fighting forces 


pression, the flow and ebb of history 
carries her along with it in its rip- 
tide. To bear arms is her right, if 
she wishes it, as a citizen. The ad- 
justment to this picture of a military 
female is difficult only when the 
world persists in picturing woman 
as the domesticated female. It is, 
however, an inevitable part of the 
changed conditions of the modern 
world, in a time when wars no 
longer are limited to localized areas, 
but involve whole nations and entire 
populations, that women, tired of 
being passive victims of history, 
should attempt to shape their world. 
In our time, much of this shaping 
is being done with guns. In more 
peaceful times, women will move into 
arenas of conflict which they have 
still to occupy. At any rate, the deli- 
cate myth of the fair sex is dying: 
in its place we see the modern 
woman, a good revolver shot, an ace 
aviator, a barricade fighter, a soldier 
in arms. 














Spanish women volunteers leaving for the civil war front... 


shouldered arms with their men in 
the struggle to preserve Spain’s dem- 
ocracy. Russia can also number her 
great women who have fought in the 
forefront of the long revolution that 
bore the Soviets. Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, 
the widow of the great Chinese 
emancipator, has carried on the 
struggle for the freedom of China 
years after her husband passed away. 
These are the great names. But there 
are countless others. It is however 
interesting to note that only in the 
countries which have undergone a 
social revolt do we have instances of 
women joining the armed forces. In 
the Fascist countries they still oc- 
cupy the position of “Kuche, Kinder 
and Kirche,” the triple slogan of 
subjugation of Hitler’s Germany. 
The adjustment arising out of 
changed social conditions results in 
changing woman’s status. She suffers 
with the men; hunger, civil war, de- Rifle instruction for the senoritas in Madrid... 
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Sunday Afternoon 





Getting an idea of how the East River looks from 135 feet up... 





The family tries to dope out how they did it... 





“ AGNIFICENT! Magnificent!” said 
Poppa. He took three deep 
breaths to prove it. It was Sunday 
afternoon, Poppa’s day off. The whole 
family, which included, beside Poppa, 
Momma, Junior, and Emily, stood on 
the windblown deck of the great new 
Triborough Bridge, surveying the dis- 
tant river view, the green and brown 
patch of Randall’s Island that lay 
beneath them, the green waters of 
the East River, and the distant chim- 
neys and roofs of the Queens, Man- 
hattan and Bronx shores. 
“What’s so magnificent?” said 
Momma. “I don’t see nothing but air 
and water. I’ve seen that before.” 

















Bringing the bridge closer. . . 


on the 


“The bridge, the bridge!” said 
Poppa, indicating the lanes and 
towers and girders about him. “The 
Triborough. Three and a half miles 
of engineering, what a sight! Biggest 
thing since the Empire State. Makes 
me proud just thinking of it. Look at 
those anchorages. 142,000 cubic yards 
of concrete—” 

“Save it,” said Momma. “All I want 
to know is why on your one day off 
you have to pick out a bridge to walk 
over. I walk enough all week, thank 
you. Where’s Junior?” 

“Why, in structural. steel alone,” 
Poppa continued, remembering sta- 
tistics, “they used 62,000 tons... .” 

“That boy was here a minute ago,” 
said Momma. “They disappear under 
your feet. Junior!” 

“Tt cost the government close on 
43 million dollars,” Poppa began just 
as Momma discovered Junior wedged 
into the girders of one of the 300- 
foot towers. Momma took one look at 
him and said, she knew this would 
happen the moment they stepped 
foot out of the house, and imagine 
walking three and a half miles over 
a bridge on your day off as if there 
weren’t enough places in New York 
to walk, and besides she didn’t see 
why they couldn’t have taken a ride 
on the Riverside Drive bus if what 
Poppa wanted was fresh air, and if 
Junior didn’t get down from that 
girder this minute she’d come up 
and drag him down herself. Emily 





The younger generation tries out the 
girders of the new Tri-Boro 


said Mom oughta take it easy, the 
woman with the baby carriage near- 
by was looking at her. Junior finally 
climbed doWn out of the girder, say- 
ing, “Aw, Mom, whadda you scared 
of, I climbed up higher places than 
that,” and Poppa tried to make peace 
in the family with more statistics. 

“Now look here, Mary,” Poppa said, 
“it ain’t every day a bridge like this 
is built. Take this bridge you’re on, 
the East River span. See? There’s 
Queens.” 

“Looks just like Brooklyn,” Mom 
said. 

“Queens,” Poppa repeated. “This is 
what they call a suspension bridge. 
It’s 1380 feet long, that makes 120 
feet longer than Brooklyn Bridge. 
Ain’t that something?” 

“The only feet I know about,” said 
Momma, “is the two I’ve got. And if I 
don’t sit down soon they'll need a 
traveling bridge to carry me home.” 
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“They oughta have benches on this 
bridge,” Emily said. 

“T like walking,” Poppa said. 

“Not with high heel shoes you 
wouldn’t,” Emily said. 

Poppa went on to explain that the 
Bridge was not only three and a half 
miles long, it was also 135 feet above 
water level; it connected the bor- 
oughs of Bronx, Manhattan and 
Queens; that branch into the Bronx 
was a viaduct; why a duck? said 
Junior and thought it was funny; 
that bridge over the Harlem was a 
vertical-lift bridge — which made 
Emily say that was what she wanted, 
a lift—and furthermore there was 
going to be 14 miles of new highway 
established throughout the boroughs 
connecting with the Tri-Span, in- 
cluding a river view drive along the 





The boy friends and a girl friend— 
with a background of steel... 


East River in Manhattan. Mom finally 
said, “You should have been an engi- 
neer, not an accountant,” to Poppa, 
and Poppa answered, “I’ll bet if I’d 
gotten a break I could have been.” 
Junior wanted to climb on the con- 
crete railings which he said he could 
balance himself on, but Mom threat- 
ened to break his neck if he did, and 
all the time there were more people 
coming on the bridge, and boys with 
hired-out photographers’ cameras 
taking your picture for a quarter a 
snapshot, just mail in the postcard 
they handed you, boyfriends and their 
girlfriends, old men who walked 
slowly, the city turning out to see 
the great new Triborough Bridge. 
Poppa didn’t listen much but Mom 
listened to the remarks of the people 
as they went by. One woman said, 
“Do you know, if I had a pair of spy- 
glasses I bet I could see my house 
from here,” and another said, “I 
cooked a perfectly good piece of 
chicken, but do you think he ate it? 
He wanted hamburgers!” and an- 
other, “You'll be able to move to 
Queens now since they built the 
bridge,” and a woman wheeling a 
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baby carriage along pointing out to 
her husband the headlight towers 
above the toll gate which looked like 
steel totem poles. Mom felt a little 
better seeing so many people had also 
decided to take a walk on the Tri- 
borough on their day off. 

“It’s a beauty, that’s what it is,” 
said Poppa. Having finished with en- 
gineering, he was now ready for archi- 
tecture and aesthetics. “That’s what 
it is, a beauty. It takes something to 
make a bridge as big as this look the 
way it does. No fancy work, just 
straight steel and concrete, finished 
clean, with only those towers and 
those headlight pylons.” 

“Does a pylon choke you to death?” 
said Junior. 

“That’s a python, sap,” said Emily. 

“Well,” said Momma, “here’s almost 
the end. We’re in Queens. Now what?” 

“Now you gotta walk back,” Emily 
said. 

“T said we should have taken a bus 
ride,” said Momma. 

“Don’t be like that,” said Poppa. 
“This is magnificent! Magnificent! 
What a-bridge! What a view! What 
air!” And he took three more deep 
breaths to prove it before the family 
started the long three-and-a-half- 
mile trek home. 


The past looks on the future... 































































































Four of the six million out for a three 
and a half mile stroll... 











The sunlight’s fine . . . and the girders come in handy to a young mother... 








Journey’s end . . . and how about some benches, Mr. Mayor? 














Buried 


Treasure 
Version 1936 


5, Sesenee of buried treasure are gen- 
erally conceded, by those who 
credit them at all, to belong to an 
ancient and forgotten era. Those 
that generally come to the attention 
of the public today are either pub- 
licity stunts, or accounts of the 
vague aspirations of some old sea- 
man who has become demented by 





The Hussar, which foundered and sunk 


the prospect of vast quantities of 
treasure lying buried, just out of 
reach, beneath the water that forms 
about three-quarters of the earth’s 
surface. 

No dreamy-eyed treasure hunter, 
however, is Simon Lake, who, at the 
present time is working on the 
British frigate Hussar, which, in 
1780, foundered in New York’s East 
River while bringing bullion with 
which to pay British troops and 
mercenaries. He is convinced he has 
located her and will soon have her 
treasure in hand. 

An early reader of Jules Verne, 
Lake today, at 70, has carried out 
many of the ideas which Verne 
imagined, and his individual contri- 
butions towards the development of 
undersea craft have been tremen- 
dous. In 1898, immediately after the 
Spanish-American War, Simon Lake 
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made the first successful open-sea 
voyage in a submarine boat. Later 
he invented the horizontal stabilizer 
and the periscope, two developments 
which made possible the develop- 
ment of the submarine to its present 
state of perfection. He is still at work 
on numerous devices for the im- 
provement of undersea travel. 


in New York’s East River in 1780, 
while carrying pay for British troops and mercenaries in New York City. The 
wealth aboard has been variously estimated at from one to five million dollars 


The apparatus with which Lake 
hopes to salvage the Hussar’s treas- 
ure resembles a huge vacuum cleaner. 
An operator directs the end of a suc- 
tion pipe to a position just above the 
cargo. A pump on the surface vessel 
sucks up solid material and water to 
the surface, where it is passed over a 
screen and the solid separated. Con- 
necting the undersea chamber with 
the surface vessel is a large tube in 
which is a flight of stairs, and men 
can literally walk to the bottom of 
the sea. The water is kept out of the 
undersea apparatus by compressed 
air. 

Captain Lake has been interested 
in the Hussar for the better part of 
the last thirty years. Now operating 
over what he is convinced is the 
Hussar’s hulk, is under contract to 
the U. S. Treasury Department to 
turn over to them ten percent of 











Captain Simon Lake aboard the salvage ship ‘‘Lakso’’ onto whose decks he 
hopes soon to pump a wealth of English bullion from the sunken Hussar 








The ocean’s floor is where Captain Simon Lake has spent a good portion of his 


life. He is shown here (at top of picture) 


in the diving chamber of a sub- 


marine, dressing diver Jack Ingram for a walk along the river bottom 


whatever treasure he finds, ninety 
percent of which he will keep in his 
individual right. 

If he finds the treasure, the Cap- 
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tain intends to use it to further in- 
ventions which he has planned. “A 
dollar,” he says, “is no good unless 
it can produce something new.” 
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Pictures taken by Photog- 


+ * rapher S. Mainthow are 
part of the Third Interna- 
tional Leica Exhibit which 
will tour the country after 

a New York engagement 





Wonder what buttons onto this 





But there’s a limit 





One kick with the right 
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Still no water in there I can wait as long as anybody 
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It isn’t so hard 





Or with the left Oh, well! I can’t make it 
15 





















AST May, a member of my house- 
hold asked, “Why don’t you buy 
a country place?” 

After a moment I replied, “Well, 
why not? ...and ten minutes later 
was reading advertisements of gen- 
tlemen’s estates in the high hat 
magazines. 

I am no gentleman, and an estate 
was the last thing I desired. I knew 
however that I wished to settle not 
too far from town; that I had to be 
near good schools for the sake of my 
growing children. 

The earliest ancestor my people 
can trace in this country settled in 
Connecticut. Another, Robert Treat, 
was Colonial Governor for many 
years. Connecticut, I told myself, was 
my home state—I decided I could 
not shop by mail and began to call 
up realtors. 

On our first trip we saw many 
houses; some too large; some too 
small; others too far from the near- 
est village; many far away from 
schools. I liked one ancient mansion 
very much until I was reminded by 
my companion - in - house - hunting 
that to curtain it alone would run 
upward of a thousand dollars even 
if we used cheesecloth! 

But on that trip we saw the house 
we finally bought; and on subsequent 
trips we returned to it; and on the 
third viewing, made an offer. 

It was accepted and after due 
formalities we moved in, on June 
fifteenth. 

From the middle of June to the 
middle of August we were sur- 
rounded by workmen, for weeks as 
many as forty of them together. We 
lived through insulation, weather- 
stripping, plastering, painting, 
plumbing, floor scraping, the build- 
ing of screens and of eighty storm 
windows. We survived the cementing 
of a cellar and a putting in of a new 
boiler and burner, the strategic plac- 
ing of drains, gutters, leaders and 
such, the renovation of the well and 
the swimming pool... for what is 
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more useless than a swimming pool 
which doesn’t work? What can you 
do with it? We endured the ripping 
out of wiring and replacements, the 
cutting of hay, the reclaiming of 
lawns and gardens, the tearing down 
of barns, ice houses, old wells, and 
the destruction of a magnificent crop 
of poison ivy. We built cupboards 
and shelves, turned the attic stairs, 
put in a new bathroom, made a 
hedge of hemlocks, repaired a stone 
wall. But the funny part was we had 
intended to do this little by little or 
not at all! There came a day when 
a light truck crashed through a sec- 
tion of the new septic tank; and an- 
other when we had water in the new 
cellar, leading to the removal of a 
rough stone terrace all around the 
house. And yet another when we 
found out what was wrong with the 
foundations and that the small 
wooden porch off the dining room 
was resting blithely on rotted timber 
and thin air. All these things we 
have lived through, including the 
callers who came to tell us that it 


Miss Baldwin’s new Connecticut home after its 
plastering, painting, plumbing 


The~ author and a well-flowered part of her ‘twenty 
acres of pasture and junipers, poison ivy, golden rod...” 


reaches thirty below here and that 
we will find the prevailing wind is 
north, to talk of floods, and to men- 
tion that we are likely to have no 
electricity during blizzards ... which 
means no heat, no light, no water. 
We took it on the chin. And have 
laid in a stock of kerosene lamps 
and kerosene stoves, emergency ra- 
tions and looked up snow ploughs 
attachable to one’s motor car. We 
also exclaimed with rapture over the 
cement floor in the garage with a 
drain for car washing only to dis- 
cover that no water was piped in. 
Water is now in, and heat. 

Luckily the children were not with 
us, we were two adult females strug- 
gling with new headaches every day, 
and servant trouble. We also had 
labor trouble, stray dogs, good ad- 


vice, strikes, “sensitive” workmen 
and four million and eighty-six 
estimates. 


During all this I went on working. 
I was moved from place to place and 
put my heroine through her emo- 
tional paces with engineers measur- 





“weeks of weatherstripping, 


floor scraping . . . 
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“Their Own, 
Their Native Land...” 


By Faith Baldwin 








ing radiation and insulators insula- 
ting and plumbers working busily 
next door and carpenters under foot. 

What have we for all of this? 

We have a simple, comfortable 
house ...I hope... I’ll know more 
when winter sets in. The servant 
problem has been solved. We have 
a swimming pool which holds fifty 
thousand gallons of water, although 
the valve is eight foot under ground 
... and we note the passionate fancy 
of crickets, beetles and spiders for a 


swim ... We have twenty acres of 
pasture and junipers, poison ivy, 
golden rod, bayberry and_ black- 
berries. We have flower gardens 


which in another year will be some- 
thing; and a vegetable garden which 
has been ploughed and planted with 
rye waiting next season’s seeding. 
We have magnificent elms and 
maples and all the birds in the 
world. We have sunsets and moon- 
rises and a view of the ridges march- 
ing to the sea. 

Of course our lights do go out now 
and then, and where the road turns 
past our gate-posts there are auto- 
mobile accidents, the victims of 
which bleed slowly up the drive and 
into the house. There are disadvan- 
tages. And I worry about the roads 
in winter and the swimming pool 
out of season. There are woodchucks 
in the fields and I saw a mouse that 
I think was a rat. But somehow—I’ve 
come home. 

There will always be alarms and 
excursions .. . but there’s a picnic 
table near the brook. There will be 
blizzards but the children dug out 
their skiing things. I won’t get to 
town much but one can shop by mail 
and living in the country is a good 
excuse for not doing a lot of things 
you don’t want to do. And best of all 
I feel more truly American here than 
in a cosmopolitan city. This is Amer- 
ican soil. It has been farmed since 
the Revolution. It matters. It is a 
heritage for my children . . . this is 
their own, their native land. 
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By Louis Adamic 


Divorce does not always solve the problems of the unhap- 

pily married, for they have their roots in social and indi- 

vidual failure. And when the difficulties of parents are 
settled those of the children are only begun 


HE CHART On this page is full of in- 

formation which will be vitally 
interesting to tens of thousands of 
people. But the pictures interest me. 
They depict contemporary human 
life—for the most part bewilderment, 
fear, wretchedness, and vague agony. 
In the lot of them there is only one 
gay face—that of a woman who prob- 
ably tried awfully hard to appear a 


“gay divorcée” and looks self-con- 
scious and unnatural in the role. 

The usual official causes of di- 
vorce are words of conve- 
nience which in many cases 
really tell nothing, and in no 
case tell anything about the 
most important social prob- 
lem which divorce involves— 
the fate of the children who 


ut the Children... 
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GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE 


PERIOD BEFORE PARTIES MAY REMARRY 
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are its chief victims. The actual and 
basic causes are deep and complex, 
involving the whole contemporary 
Human Mess upon which I touched 
in my article last week. One of the 
more important may be suggested by 
a brief case history. 

Eight or nine years ago, while living 
in California, I knew a young man 
working in the advertising business in 
San Francisco who also had literary 
aspirations. About six years ago I re- 
ceived a letter from him, commenting 
on a story of mine he had read ina 
magazine, with the following P. S.: 

“T got married two weeks ago.” 

Less than a year later I received 
news of the birth of a baby, where- 
upon I lost contact with the young 
man and all but forgot him. 

Last spring, however, when I hap- 
pened to be lecturing in Los Angeles, 
he, now considerably older-looking, 
and nervous, came to my hotel and, 
among other things, told me that he 
and his wife had “busted up” four 
years ago, a year after the child was 
born. 





Mrs. Geraldine Cranfill, accused in the divorce proceedings of being an unfit mother, 
pleads before the court for the custody of her children 





Jean Frandsen, aged one, was the heroine of this scene. When her shame-faced parents 


Madeline and John opposed each other in the d 





orce court it was the little girl who 


The portfolio of un- 
posed camera studies 
on these pages is the 
work of International 
candid camermen in 
the divorce courts of 
Chicago 
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Wide-eyed little Lois Rubino hears her mother tell the details of 
her father’s illegal intimacy with another woman 


“Tt was all a mistake,” he 
spoke jerkily. “For a while 
I used to think it was all 
my fault, but maybe it 
wasn’t, I mean not really. 
I think about it all every 
once in a while, because 
the kid worries me and I 
feel a little guilty on his ac- 
count, and now I sort o’ be- 
lieve that my marriage was 
all a matter of sex and jit- 
ters, and the jitters, if you 
know what I mean, were 
due to the fact that I was 
more or less a square peg 
in a round hole, not doing 
what I really wanted to do 
in life. What did I know 
about marriage? What did 
Doris know? She _ didn’t 
know me, I didn’t know 
her, not really. 

‘Love? I guess in a way 
we liked one another for a 
while; you know what 
I mean; but neither 
of us had a cen- 
ter, something defi- 





brought them together in reconciliation 


nite, what may be called character, 
around which our life as man and 
wife could have revolved. Inciden- 
tally, this thought is not original 
with me; I came on it in a book 
some time ago, but it fits Doris 
and me to a “t.” 

“In movies the birth of a baby fixes 
up everything between man and wife. 
In our case, it didn’t fix up anything. 
How could it? It was an accident. It 
was somewhat of a nuisance from 
the start. It made things worse be- 
tween us. Doris had to stay home with 
the child; couldn’t go out, couldn’t 
go to shows and outings, which 
made her nasty; which, in turn, 
made me nasty, or, rather, nastier, 
for I was nasty already because I 
was in the advertising business 





Mrs. Hazel Anderson, con- 
victed of shooting at her hus- 
band, weeps in court 
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Seabell Green waits his turn with his two little children. He will 
take the stand to tell how his wife, Ethel, left home with another 


man 
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while I wanted to be a writer and 
knew I probably never would be 
one. 

“So, to make a long and nasty 
story short and sweet, we pffft!—as 
Walter Winchell would put it. 

“The kid lives with Doris’s mother, 
why has a house in San Francisco, 
and who is .all right in a way, but 
sickly and old and cranky. I think 
she more or less hates Doris, who 
lives in Frisco, too, but with another 
guy now, which doesn’t bother me 
any. It doesn’t, really. The point is, 
the kid. I pay for his keep, a hun- 
dred a month, which is all-right, too; 
except that she, I mean Doris, prob- 
ably spends most of it on herself, in- 
stead of saving it or something. 

“The kid is now five. 

“It used to drive me nuts. Still 
does. But what can I do? She has 
the kid by law. She wanted it be- 
cause that was the guarantee for the 
hundred a month. She Knew I had 
that much manhood, that I would 
want to pay for the kid. But I didn’t 
have enough manhood to fight for 
the boy four years ago. Besides, what 





Here is the gay divorcee. Ethel Gebel 
celebrated her fortieth birthday by di- 
vorcing Richard J. Gebel 
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“Send him to jail, judge,”’ 





could I do with him? Marry again? 
“Well, anyhow, by and by I got in 
such a fix within myself that I 
couldn’t stand it in San Francisco any 
longer, because there I could see him 
every once in a while; and so when 
a chance came for me to take over a 
department in our Los Angeles office, 
I grabbed it, and here I am, still in 
advertising, probably to stay for the 
rest of my life. I gotta support the kid 
and advertising is the only business in 
which I can earn good money.... 





Mrs. Katherine Wilkins, wife of Howard, turns her head as she 
hears the court say he is a gigolo. She sought money for the sup- 
port of their child Patricia from her dandified husband 


“But say, what do you think of 
Communism? ... Fascism? ... Yeah, 
I still read a lot, all kinds of things, 
like The Coming Struggle for Power 
and It Can’t Happen Here; and, as I 
say, I’ve been thinking a lot lately, 
oh about things in general and myself 
and that poor kid up in Frisco in par- 
ticular, and for all I know it prob- 
ably is true, as someone said recently, 
I forgot who, that things like this 
mess of mine are all part of the gen- 


asked Mrs. Helen Naughton. She haled Joseph 


Naughton into court for non-support, but in a moment she changed her 
mind. “Please don’t send him to jail,"’ she pleaded, “‘he isn’t so bad 
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eral social neurosis or disease, I don’t 
remember just what he called it.... 
But, oh well, I don’t know; I guess 
I’m just talking, just thinking aloud. 
It’s all spinach, or, in other words, 
it’ll all come out in the wash. 
Swell to see you, good luck, so long!” 
He was confused, jittery in his 
thinking, but not far from the truth 
of the matter. His words were un- 
pleasant to hear, and they doubtless 
are unpleasant to read, but are, I 
think, extremely suggestive to those 













These well-dressed little boys, Joseph and 


George, listen to their mother, Mrs. Doris 


who are prepared to think of divorce 
not only in personal terms; but as 
something inextricably tied up with 
the general Human Problem. 

To what extent, if at all, were Doris 
and her husband individually or 
jointly to blame for their ‘“‘bust-up’’? 
To what extent were they creatures of 
their time and place? How much had 
the fact that he hated advertising to 
do with their matrimonial unhappi- 
ness? 

Was sex probably a_ sex-for- 
sex’s-sake neurosis with both of 
them? If so, can they be dismissed 
with a mere, “Well, that’s how they 
were; to the Devil with them!’? 
Whence their jitters, their restless- 
ness? How many like them do you 
know? Is there any significance in 
the young man’s political questions? 

Has personal unhappiness anything 
to do with one becoming a fascist, a 
communist? 

And what of the boy, separated 
from his father, neglected by his 
mother? What substitute can there 
be in his life for the feeling of se- 
curity in his home, in the care of his 
parents, which is so important in lay- 
ing the emotional base of the normal 
child? Will he grow up distrustful, 
suspicious, unstable, as so often hap- 
pens in the case of the child who, 
even though cared for physically, has 
been spiritually abandoned? The real 
tragedy of the divorce-court is the 
tragedy of children, and it is all the 
more grim because they are both in- 
nocent and helpless. 

And, finally, since he is representa- 
tive of hundreds of thousands of 
such children now growing up, how 
will he affect the social, economic, 
political, cultural, spiritual pattern 
of this country? Will he make it 


McCarthy as she screams that she will shoot 
her husband and then commit suicide if the 
court discontinues the $7.50 alimony on which 


she supports the youngsters 


worse? Still further complicate our 
problems? 

Will he have a specially hard time 
getting himself located, oriented in 
life? And finding the right girl to 
marry? If he marries, will his mar- 
riage “bust up” too? 

Is it all a vicious circle? If so, how 
to break it? 
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“He beat me one Sunday morning when 

| woke him up to go to church,’”” Mrs. 

Ruth A. Bareveld told the court. Her 
divorce plea was granted 
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fo ower Manhattan 


In Game of Pigeons which Tens of Thousands 
Play, Your Neighbor’s Birds are your Trophies 
if You Hunt in the City’s Roof-Top Wilderness 












tance by sending up a decoy flock 
and then bags them with a net, called 
trained to return to the home roof, 
a “hoople.” The sport is based on the 


hunting is really done by proxy. The 
birds aren't brought down with a 
charge of buckshot. Instead, the 
hunter lures them within striking dis- 





This bird, a Helmet, is highly prized by pigeon flyers 
and brings trom fifty to seventy-five cents when captured 
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The uncanny homing sahara of the pigeon is seldom foiled. The birds in this he loft shown is typical of some 10,000 on the roof-tops of tenements and 
picture, if caught and caged, will return to the Red Diamo oft the first chance apartment buildings in greater New York. Periodically there is a drive to clear 
they get. Several have come back after more than a year’s absence roofs of these obstructions 
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ommend 


I you live in greater New York and 
like to hunt, you need not be de- 
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uncanny instinct of pigeons to come 
home to roost, and their gregarious 






terred by a mere job, or even by the urge to flock together. When two 
expense of a trip to the North woods Zz flocks mix in the air, several birds 
fi You can hunt pigeons right at home ” are usually so bewildered that in the 
UE Sates sap octeva at oct oan d separation their gregarious urge out 
} here's season all yee re sf , a weighs their homing instinct, and be- 
| you need no license; there’s no limit ss ss» fore they realize it they have parted 
; on ne catch; and the annus! cos 1s —_ 2 from their roost mates and returned 
Be econ ive ant pote front t ee 
1 Battery to fashionable Westchester abl prvi eae ci oo ough we ee 
i keep flocks veons > ernrece — Se * own birds as a hunter knows the bay- 
f eep flocks of pigeons for the express - \ ing of his hounds. Two pigeons may 
i purpose of hunting their neighbors’ , Stee look as much alike to you as two 
i birds in the roof-top wilderness of : os “x hinamen, but the flyer knows as 
hi the New York skyline. In Manhattan, 4 ' a ® soo s his flock dives near the roof 
| from Greenwich Village to Harlem os . whether or not it has brought back a 
i wg Harlem to the one pigeon strange bird 
: ofts are so common on the roofs of » 4 ; L he hunter starts hia Avine P 
i tenements and apartmeny buildings Jf ae ar . a Eat — eg bento ge 
: that seven or eight flocks can ofte1 i « mates out one at i Elgahir = Pon 
; : be seen in the air at one time - get used to —— eal Arst iin tenken 
; | The technique of pigeon hunting se m Red Diam =o to ne then the females—and beinaten a 
a | . differs from that of ordinary hunting * gg gy A t ney m k the young with care to familiarize 
in that no blood is shed and the actual . 7Y m them with the other pigeons and the 
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Stevie Lallie, who flys his pigeons in Greenwich Village, has sighted a stray bird and is sending his flock on the wing. The long bamboo 
pole is called a ‘‘flatterer’’ because it is sometimes waved, with a white rag on the end, to attract the pigeons back to the roof 


loft. As soon as fifteen or twenty birds 
are used to flocking together they are 
ready to be sent into the air to mix 
with other flocks. The average flock, 
however, has fifty or sixty birds, and 
some have as many as 500 or 600. The 
larger the flock, the more likely it is 
to carry off birds from other flocks 
or pick up strays. But size alone 
doesn’t make the difference. A lot 
depends on the strength of the hom- 
ing instinct in birds encountered in 
the aerial melées. 





Captured birds are usually sold 
back to their owners. Since pigeon 
flyers know everyone else in their 
neighborhood that plays the game, 
they usually know just where they 
may find their lost birds. If no owner 
appears to buy back a pigeon, it is 
sold to a bird store or kept in the loft 
for mating purposes. If the pigeons 
are common park pigeons (known 
among flyers as “street rats”) they 
are sometimes sold to butcher shops 
which retail them to Italians for soup. 

The people who play the game—an 
old Florentine sport—come from 
every walk of life. The majority are 
of extremely modest means—taxicab 
drivers, WPA workers, factory fore- 
men, small shop owners. Some, how- 
ever, have incomes far above the 





When a new bird settles down with the flock, one man grabs a net and another 

walks the bird within striking distance by prodding it with the flatterer. If the 

captured bird isn’t kept in the loft, it will almost certainly break away and streak 
for home 
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average. There are several elaborate 
pigeon lofts atop the exclusive sky- 
scraper apartments of Central Park 
West. 

Most of the hunting is done after 
working hours, from five o’clock until 
sundown. If there’s a bright moon the 
flyers keep their flocks out far into 
the night. Most.good flying pigeons 
can stay in the air for twelve hours; 
some, Tipplers, for instance, can last 
as long as twenty. The cost of a loft 





of pigeons is up to the owner. Most 
of the lofts are home made, and the 
birds can be bought at prices ranging 
from fifty cents to as much as five 
dollars for a Budapest or a Kite. Five- 
dollar pigeons are rare and likely to 
be kept less for their flying ability 
than as their faddish popularity as a 
breed. Excellent flying pigeons such 
as Priests, Archangels, Antwerps, Tip- 
plers, etc., can be had for fifty cents 
apiece. 


Pigeon flyers usally know just where to find a strayed bird. Joseph Bruno, 
on the left, has caught one of Sam Silvers’ pigeons and is holding out for 
a ransom of fifty cents 
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YEAR ago I set out once again to 
try to find out how some of the 
people of the United States were liv- 
ing. It was not a search for the great 
common denominator, since it is 
widely believed that a large portion 
of the population is adequately 
housed, clothed, and fed. What I 
wished to know was the condition of 
people who existed on those levels 
below the generally accepted stand- 
ard of living. 

At the time I started out there was 
talk here and there about a bloodless 
social revolution that had been in 
progress for several years. I was not 
greatly impressed by the phrase. I 
had felt no jolts, and it was my un- 
derstanding that a _ revolutionary 
change would bring about the re- 
building of men and materials. But I 
was willing to let this bloodless revo- 
lution do its own talking, and so I 
went out to see for myself. 

I must admit that I expected to 
find people living under more or less 
healthy conditions; that food would 
be ample if not abundant; that cloth- 
ing and housing would suffice. I ex- 
pected to find, also, that people’s 
mental attitude was different than it 
had been two or three years before. 

Among a relatively large number 
of people I soon discovered that living 
was far different from what it should 
be. I do not know what this percent- 
age of the population is; but I do 
know that in these States I saw and 
talked to many persons who were 
without the necessaries of life and 
who have almost given up hope of 
ever having them. 

This condition, of course, is nothing 
new. But, old or new, the fact is that 
a new generation of children is grow- 
ing up in packing cases, on refuse 
dumps, and in living quarters con- 
structed out of brush and limbs. For 
almost twelve months I have seen 
them in all sections of the United 
States. In many localities such fami- 
lies congregate in certain areas, and 
the population of these areas is some- 
times as much as that of a small town. 
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I saw a woman and a baby living under a highway bridge 


ome Call It Home 


By Erskine Caldwell 


In Nevada I saw an old nfan filling 
his belly with water because, he said, 
water would fool his belly for a while. 
In eleven days his food supply had 
consisted solely of one loaf of bread. 
His home was an abandoned cowshed 
The roof had fallen in. The floor was 
earth covered with damp, matted hay. 
One of his arms was rotting away. 





A government agency could have 
helped him if such an agency had 
known the old man existed, or if the 
old man had known of the existence 
of such an agency. The trouble was 
that the old man was lost in America, 
and nobody was trying to find him. 
In Texas I saw a man and wife and 
six children living in a cave, the di- 
mensions of which were about nine 
by fourteen by eleven feet. Neither of 
the two adults was over forty. They 
had been evicted from a sheep herd- 


er’s two-room house and had nowhere 
else to go. The children were pale- 
faced, diseased, and bound in rags. 
They had lived for five months in 
the cave and, as far as either the man 
or his wife knew, they would con- 
tinue living there. Their food was se- 
cured by snaring jack-rabbits with a 
piece of wire about fifty feet long. 

In Pennsylvania I saw a middle- 
aged man and his wife living in a 
timbered hole under a slag heap near 
an abandoned soft coal mine. The 
room was weatherproof, and there 
was ample coal to provide warmth 
merely for the gathering. What they 
used for food was almost as mysteri- 
ous to them as it was to me. Most of 
the time they ate what they could 
find in alleys in a small town about 
four miles away. 

In New Jersey I saw a woman and 
baby living under a highway bridge. 
They were fairly comfortable at the 
time, because the weather was warm. 
and they had a quilt and two blankets 
to cover them at night. The winter 
before, the woman said, she lost her 
second baby because high water 
washed the child away while she was 
out looking for food, a job, or some- 
thing. 

In Maine I saw a family living in a 
stable, half of which was floored with 
lumber, half of which was covered 
with hay. The six children lived 
through forty-below-zero weather by 
burrowing into the hay for warmth 

In Georgia I saw a man and a 
woman living in what they called a 
squat-hole. They had dug a hole in 
the ground about two or three feet 
deep and about six feet from side to 
Side, and over this had erected a 
lean-to which was covered with 
brush, straw, and pieces of oilcloth. 

In Alabama I saw six families, in 
each of which were children, living in 
four abandoned coal mine shafts. 
There was no other place for them 
to live, one of the men said, when 
they were evicted from the mining 
company’s houses. 

Instances such as these, it might be 





said, do not constitute representative 
cases. Whether they do or do not is 
a different matter. It is my belief that 
these people represent themselves. 

In many places during the year I 
came upon instances of the govern- 
ment’s providing food to the desti- 
tute. In many houses I saw govern- 
ment-issued canned beef, flour, beans, 
and coffee. It was not unusual to see 
a line of men receiving government, 
state, or municipal checks on public 
works jobs. But in spite of these 
things I could find scant evidence to 
show that conditions among that 
other large segment of the popula- 
tion, the homeless and the houseless, 
were much different than they had 
been two years before. The bloodless 
revolution was an anemic affair in- 
deed. 

Nowhere, aside from a few notable 
exceptions, could I find any govern- 
ment or municipal housing program 
in grogress. Slums in both city and 
country continued to exist, blighting 
the civilization that so blithely ig- 
nored them. A few government reset- 
tlement projects and a few slum 
clearance projects are inadequate to 
take care of the needs of thousands 
who have at this moment no house to 
live in, no bed to sleep on, no peg on 
which to hang a hat. 
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Look 


in her 


Fyes! + 


i woman is watching some- * 
thing happen to America and to ‘ 
herself and her children who are a 
part of America. You can see in her 
eyes the horror of what is happen- 
ing, for she is not looking at it with 
the objectivity of a statistician or 
professor. She is making no study of 
farm tenancy, but is feeling its lash- 
ings. 

Millions like her do not have to 
look at the map below to know that 
the problems of absentee and corpo- 
ration land ownership are acute and 
frightening. These problems grow by 
terrifying strides with each crop dis- 
aster, drought and depression. 

Once farm tenancy was thought 
alien to an America where rugged 
homesteaders needed only to move 
west from free farm to free farm. 
Now the ragged tenant-farmer moves 
from landlord to landlord. 

Besides devastating the farming 
population, the rise of tenancy devas- 
tates the soil itself. The nomad 
farmer is a stranger in the land. He 
does not plant trees, nurse shrubs, 
repair gullies nor follow a permanent 
policy of soil improvement and crop 
rotation. And worse off than the ten- 
ant is the farm-laborer who is 
subject not only to the will of im- 
poverished tenants, but to the will 
of the seasons as well. 

Revolt in America is brewing faster 
among the agrarian population than 
among city workers. Sheriffs are de- 
fied in the Corn Belt. Tenant unions 
and farm labor unions are organized 
successfully and clashes with owner- 
vigilantes take place under harvest 
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Photo by the earth. It is hoped long-term 
Dorothea Lange . 3 : 
Resettlement government loans will bring eventual 


A ini i . . : 
dministration "ownership of their new homes to 


transplanted farmers. 

The government can protect the 
farmer against the institution of the 
mortgage, just as it can establish 
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All this is reasonably normal. The wedding party clamboring down this rocky decline high 

over Nevada is following Guy Edward Hudson, groom, and Mrs. Minnie ‘‘Ma’’ Kennedy, bride. 

Attendant photographers knew that they were doing the dizziest thing they could think .of 
at the moment 


MARRIAGES are 
made in HEAVEN 


BSERVE the lilies of the field: they 
do not spin, neither do they sow, 
nor do they perch themselves like 
idiotic pigeons on tops of flagpoles, 
enter cracked-wheat marathons, get 
married with deep-sea diving suits 
as bridal gowns, or walk on stilts 
from New York to Buffalo. This is re- 
served for the estate of man, who, it 
appears, after a bewildering survey 
of the acrobatics of the human mind, 
is determined to prove rationalism is 
an eighteenth-century fiction. 
Seeing how the newspapers* and 
newsreels continue to exploit the 
feats of hog-callers, and record for 


Slightly more dizzy are the exploits 

of these. They were married on the 

wintry top of Mount Hood. Nobody in 

Oregon had ever been married nearer 

heaven. Principals: Harold Patton and 
Betty van Arsdale 


In Memphis, where cotton 
is king and the southern 
cuckoo calls, they go the 
limit. These two people 
were married in blocks of 
ice. The procedure has little 
to recommend it, 
but the ceremony 
was declared legal. 
The photographer 
reports, in case 
you are interested, 
that the groom is 
on the. left, the 
blushing bride on 
the right... Princi- 
pals: Elton Rogers 
and Miss Macie 
Virginia Thrift 


In Maryland they bring the cult of the bicycle right 
up to the altar. These people rode to their wedding 
on a tandem and are now living happily ever after. 
Principals: Adam Preisinger and Frances Boarman 


In Revere, Boston’s Coney Is- 
land, two young people met 
by sheerest accident at a 
rollerskating rink. They fell 
in love with each other, and 
when they decided to get 
married, naturally they chose 
skates, and the public rink. 
Principals: Lawrence N. Acker 
and Helen Mar- 
jorie Dee 
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In Florida, smart young folk tried this marriage stunt careening along above the sharks and 
barracuda on surfboards. The old gent in the plug hat is the minister, not Prohibition. Prin- 
cipals in the upper photo and the one at right, a mock ceremony: Jack Kerr and Dorothy Knight 








ee 


posterity the heroic deeds of profes- 
sional lunatics who undertake to 
navigate Niagara Falls in a barrel, 
we suggest that here is a rich and 
untilled field for the social psycholo- 
gist to investigate. Probe into the 
front-page soul of man. Examine the 
Rube Goldberg contraption of his 
mind. Find out what makes flagpole 
sitters sit, and cracked-wheat candi- 
dates crack. Does the human fly who 
crawls up the face of skyscrapers do 
it for a living or for Hollywood? Put 
the lady who became a June bride 










on an Alpine mountain top under 
the microscope. What do they dream 
of at night—their names in eight- 
column headlines? Do they live on 
food or publicity? Such an investiga- 
tion is extremely necessary because 
it has always been a favorite opinion 
that insanity is hereditary, not only 
in the family, but in society as well. 
We are all in danger of affliction. 
Only a rigorous social therapeutics 
can cure the man who has cannon- 
balls shot against his chest for the 
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California is not a state to be outdone 
by an upstart like Florida. Here two 
Californians, with a barelegged minister 
dressed in a vicar’s hat, go through mock 
ceremonies of holy wedlock. Principals: 
William Stevens and Sally Rogers 





In Seattle these people (left) 
told it to the minister from the 
depths. The ceremony of ring- 
ing the finger and kissing the 
bride were perforce delayed 
until the happy couple were 
brought smiling to the surface 
of the Pacific 





movietone. Only a good spraying of 
social flit can eradicate the gentle- 
man who had himself sealed in a 
cake of ice for his wedding ceremony. 
Something must be done and done 
soon, else our descendants, examining 
the rotogravures of our day, will be 
forced to arrive at the conclusion 
that our society was composed of 
mountebanks who ate nails, aesthetes 






Here Jack Kerr and Dorothy Knight swing 
into the home—or until death do us part 
stretch of the quiet little ceremony off the 
Florida shore. The streak of white which 
looks as though someone had tried to black- 
out the bride, is a trailing veil which, with 
bathing-suit and coat of tan, makes up Miss 
Knight’s trousseau 


















who married each other on roller 
skates, and lunatics who nested on 
flagpoles. 


Also in California somebody spread a rug across the floor of the mouth of 
a dry-docked whale so that the couple could be reasonably antiseptic as 


the minister performed the sacred rites. Principals: J. Rob Henderson and 
Betty Gentry of Texas. The whale, of course, was called Jonah 
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Death Laughs 


Big shots in beer... strong-arm men... 
whose guns did business for them . . . whose 





mobs made a profession of murder ... the 


Legs recovered to face an indictment 
for traffic in drugs. Awaiting sen- 
tence, he was shot again, but the 
thin, wiry body seemed a natural 
bullet-absorber, and he healed, only 
to be convicted, sentenced to four 
years imprisonment and fined $11,- 
000. The case was appealed, Diamond 
went free on bail, and again un- 
known gunmen shot him, and this 
time the bullet stayed. And after his 
death, despite all those tin boxes and 
bank accounts he had had, there 
wasn’t even enough money to bury 
him, and Calvary Cemetery said it 
would not permit him burial space, 
and that Sunday the Reverends held 
Legs up as an example of what the 
youth in their congregations could 
expect from a career of crime, and 
they finally buried him out in the 
sticks in a cheap odd-lot grave. 
Dutch Schultz used to say that 
what the beer racket needed was 
modern methods of organization 
Here walks... here smiles . . . here lies . . . _ with big business technique. First the 
Jack ‘“‘Legs’” Diamond Bronx beer field, then Manhattan, 
HEY were kings ofthe There was a cold slab in the city and after prohibition the policy 
beer runners. They morgue at the finish, or a cheap racket and pin-ball “take” were gath- 
were czars of the dope grave in a hick cemetery, or the steel ered into his domain. But Dutch be- 
peddling rackets. They bars of grim Alcatraz. gan to have dreams of a New York 
were overlords of the vice They used to think the bullet empire of crime. There was Brook- 
trade. They took revenue wasn’t made that could kill Legs lyn and Queens to be conquered, 
from labor unions, busi- Diamond, one-time baron of Broad- bought up if possible, shot into if 
nessmen looking for way’s beer. There were seven lead necessary. The Amberg Brothers had 
hired sluggers, the ped-_ slugs in Leg’s thin, wiry body, seven Brooklyn, and intended to keep it, 
dler with the pushcart slugs a brief lifetime and schooling and Dutch told his boys to put the 
and the storekeeper with with the Little Augie East Side mob heat on. Instead, his own confed- 
the small neighborhood had collected for him. Legs had pri- erates began to disappear. They van- 
hole - in - the - wall. But vate bank accounts the government ished into lye-vats. They were found, 
there was one territory knew nothing about, and tin boxes, trussed into burlap bags, in empty 
they never conquered, and liquor caches in the Catskill lots, hacked to pieces. They were 
one competitor they Mountains and a big hand in the dumped, dead, into curtained cars 
could not slug or hijack dope-smuggling business. But in 1930, and burned. And Dutch ended up one 
or blind with acid. In shot again by unknown gunmen, night in a Jersey bar and grill, hold- 
the end, Death muscled (Dutch Schultz, then a member of ing his entrails that threatened to 
in on all their rackets. the Diamond mob, was accused), drip out of the hole four bullets fired 































’ “4 4. 2 
Dutch Schultz contemplates ... ... fate on a slab 
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Last 


kings of the underworld attend the final 
payoff . a white slab ina city morgue ... 


dying by the gun as they lived by it... 











Bullets in this body ended the chase for... 


through a side-screen had made in 
him. 

Al Capone was not only tops in the 
Chicago underworld, he was also a 
patriot. On the stand in the Federal 
District Court in which he was con- 
victed of evasion of income taxes 
(the only charge officials could make 
stick) Al burst into a bit of July 
Fourth oratory and promised to 
make America safe from Bolshevism. 
Scarface got a fine of $50,000 and 11 
years on the grim Federal Island of 
Alcatraz in which to study the Con- 
stitution. 

Gunmen’s lives are brief and 
bloody. They don’t die in bed. The 
Dillinger case will long remain one 
of the bloodiest chronicles in the 
history of American crime. Dillinger’s 
life, a life of hold-ups and murder 
relieved by occasional beer parties, 
was compressed into a terrible sag 
during the six months that fol 
lowed his escape from the Crow! 
Point jail. American life was lit by ¢ 
weird glow during that time. Every- 
where there were posses, blood- 
hounds, screaming headlines, raids 
all the symptoms of a nation al- 
flicted with a crime neurosis. It 1s 
not easy to forget U. S. Attorney 
General Cummings demanding Fed- 
eral airplanes and armored cars for 
the Dillinger hunt. Or the state ol 
Wisconsin asking for the National 
Guard. Or the terror that seized 
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banking establishments throughout 
the Mid-West as they stocked their 
vaults with tear-gas and _ sub- 
machine guns. Or the _ house-to- 
house search that raged through 
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. John Dillinger who leaned with his trigger finger on the shoulder 
of Prosecutor Estell, then broke for six months of a gunman’s freedom 


Chicago. Or how the police depart- 
ments began to train their rookies 
by erecting images of Dillinger as 
targets during revolver practice. The 
prosecuting attorney of Indiana lost 
his re-election following the printing 
of a photo showing him standing in 
a friendly pose with Dillinger. A 
doctor who swore he had treated 
Dillinger for bullet-wounds on threat 
of death was indicted for con- 
spiracy. It took a secretive tip from 
a mysterious “woman in red” to end 
the tragic comedy. A shabby side- 
street in Chicago, a cheap neighbor- 
hood movie house, running a crime 
melodrama, was the scene of the 
climax of three months of national 
terror. Federal agent Purvis tapped 
Dillinger’s shoulder, whispered his 
name, then fired as the hunted man 





Yachtsman Capone fishes 


reached for his gun. Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings (the airplanes were 
not used) declared himself satisfied. 
J. Edgar Hoover complimented the 
work of his G-men operatives. An- 
other bloody chronicle closed with a 
body pocked with bullet-holes, lying 
naked for the cameras and the police 
on a long white slab in the city 


Haid 
at 


mma 


Jailbird Capone hides from the camera 
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Adventure Lures Hundreds 


Wish to Escape Drives All Sexes 
and Ages to Seek Place on Voyage 


By William Albert Robinson 
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reliance, of the will to do things? 
Why don’t these people find their 
escape by themselves instead of 
leaning on some one else? If they 
have always dreamed of doing it 
then why not do it...it is almost 
as simple as that. 

It was the same while we were 
building our cool, thatched house in 
Tahiti, and during the times we 
have lived there. The letters follow 
us even there, some eager, some 


pathetic, some banal... all wanting 
to know how they can escape some- 
where. 


I realize that many could not pos- 
sibly find the means but at least half 
of those who write me could some- 
how do something to start them on 
the road they have longed for. 

A curious thing is that a certain 
number of them are wealthy—able 
to do anything they desire. Still they 
come and bare their souls, and offer 
tantalizing sums to be taken along. 
They have read my books. If only 
they could achieve the same joy of 
life, they think, and they seem to be- 
lieve they could if they came along. 
And all the while they could buy 
exactly the kind of boat they want, 
and do the very same thing them- 
selves. Something holds them back. 
They dare—but not quite enough to 
go it alone. Not enough to rely on 
themselves. They do not understand 
that the real way to the realization 
of one’s dreams is the accomplishing 
of them with one’s own resources. 
I have had the joy of mastering the 
subject of navigation and of putting 
it to actual use so that my life de- 
pends upon it. I must live my hobby 
of seamanship. I must be my own 
engineer. Photography is essential, so 
that had to be learned too. Dietetics 
... languages... they are all a part 
of it. 

I look at owners of huge yachts— 
for sometimes we meet them in far 
away ports—and I see the owner and 
his friends sitting in easy chairs 
talking seamanship, and navigation, 
and all the other things—but there 
is a Captain to navigate and take the 
responsibility for the ship, an En- 
gineer to tend the machinery, a 
Steward to worry about supplies and 
meals ...I look at them as I come 
on deck, greasy perhaps from over- 
hauling the engine, or covered with 
paint. They look so comfortable 
there in their deck chairs—and they 
are comfortable, so comfortable that 
they are bored to death and un- 
happy, while we—doing things with 
our own hands, making our mis- 
takes and learning, suffering set- 
backs, winning a battle with the 
elements—we are living on a peak 
of high adventure, strangers to 
boredom. 

And there is the secret of the 
whole thing, the reason why I will 
never accept any of these offers, the 
reason why we, Florence and I, will 
always run our own little show, in- 
dependent, free, with no outside 
influence to disturb the tranquillity 
of our course or keep us from our 
goal. 

But enough of the reasons why we 
go. The very day this issue of Mid- 
Week Pictorial rolls off the presses, 
we start our voyage. Come along 
if you will. Our experiences each 
week are yours for very pleasant 
reading. 
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Florence Robinson looks at Sookey and Sookey looks at the camera. Florence and Sookey became shipmates in Panama and 
sailed on around the world. Before he turned mariner, Sookey was a honeybear, and Florence, before she signed up as first 
mate on the “‘Svaap,’’ was a Chicago heiress 
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It’s not all easy sailing. Along the coast of Garachine, the little “Svaap” was caught in a bad bit of weather and cast high 
on the jungle coast. Robinson got her off and afloat but it took weeks of arduous work for the capable and resourceful seaman 
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Time, as landsmen reckon time, loses its meaning on a long voyage. It is no more than the markings on the face of the 
chronometer by which you compute your position on an endless surface of sea. You forget time, but you do not easily 
forget the thrill of landfall—-when mystic islands rise out of the horizon 
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William Lemke, Union Party 


D. Leigh Colvin, Prohibition 


Norman Thomas, Socialist 


Earl Browder, Communist 





Alfred M. Landon, Republican 
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HE gentleman on this page, smil- 

ing his good-natured challenge 
to six adversaries across the way, 
looks the very picture of confidence. 
Why? Well, for one thing it is gen- 
erally admitted that he has twenty- 
five states, with 229 electoral votes, 
already in the bag, and that if he 
can carry even one of the five most 
populous states, he will be elected. 
On the other hand, his chief oppo- 
nent, Governor Landon, must carry 
all five important states in order to 
win; and all five are doubtful. But 
Mr. Landon must do even better 
than this. Since the experts concede 
him only eight states at present, 
with a total of fifty-three electoral 
votes, he must carry, in addition to 
the five important states, with their 
total of 157 votes, eight others which 
today are classified as “borderline 
Republican.” 

One may take it, therefore, that 
Mr. Landon’s chances of election do 
not profoundly disturb the Presi- 
dent’s peace of mind. And possibly 
this peace of mind accounts for the 
fact that while the Republican co- 
horts were bitterly attacking the 
policy. and performance of the New 
Deal, its leader was serenely devoting 
his considerable oratorical gifts to 
speeches classified by his political 
staff as “non-political.” 

Of the other five candidates, Wil- 
liam Lemke of the Union party, 
which appeals chiefly to the Western 
farmer’s traditional distrust of East- 
ern bankers, will probably poll the 
highest number of votes. Indeed his 
most vocal supporter, Father Cough- 
lin, declares that his candidate will 
tie the Democrats and Republicans 
and throw the election into the 
House of Representatives. It has not 
fallen to the House to decide an elec- 
tion since 1824, when John Quincy 
Adams was elected. If the various 
polls are any criterion, Mr. Lemke 
will get some two or three million 
votes. 

There is no “Popular Front” in 
America this election. In fact the 
three leftist parties are badly split 
and fighting each other more fiercely 
than they are fighting the old 
parties. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist candi- 
date in perpetuity as Eugene V. Debs 
was before him, is running on a plat- 
form as usual as his own candidacy 
The Communist candidate, Earl 
Browder, declares that the issue in 
1936 is not socialism but democracy 
versus fascism. The Socialist Labor 
candidate charges both Socialists 
and Communists with having aban- 
doned the working class in favor o! 
an alliance with capitaiist element 

The Prohibition candidate is out t 
save a renegade electorate from 
“alcoholic degeneration.” An _ issu 
which attracts little attention sinc 
repeal. Roosevelt contemplates the 
field of six with equanimity. 
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Governor Alfred M. Landon at his desk in Topekz 


America at the Crossroads 


-“ HE CHOICE ahead of the Ameri- 

can people is not whether to 
keep on with the mistakes of the 
so-called New Deal or return to the 
mistakes of the old order. The old 
order belongs to the past but sound 
American principles persist. The 
hands of the clock of political des- 
tiny move forward, not backward. 
But they must turn at a steady, 
orderly pace. We have had too much 
palaver about old deals and new. 
Performance, to me, counts for more 
than phrases.” 

So reads the opening paragraph of 
America at the Crossroads, Alfred M 
Landon’s book which Richard B. 
Fowler has put together from his 
public utterances. (Dodge Publishing 
Company, 96 pages, New York, $1) 
And this first paragraph provides 
the text for the discussion which 
follows and which is here briefly 
quoted or excerpted. Depression, says 
Governor Landon, is no new thing; 
nor is the fear that it will be per- 
manent. “The remedy offered is that 
the federal government shall restrict 
production, dole out jobs, and parcel 
out business opportunities. This argu- 
ment, instead of being progressive, 
is forty years behind the times. 

“Much the same thing was said 
during the depression of the 1890's. 
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There was more reason for that de- 
featist attitude then than there is 
now.” For the geographical frontier, 
which had always provided new op- 
portunities, was closing. But the 
country survived that depression and 
enjoyed the most prosperous period 
it had ever known. 

“A new frontier had been dis- 
covered—the frontier of invention 
and new wants. Under our American 
way of life, men with courage and 
imagination were free to occupy this 
new frontier and develop it. They 
built a greater America. ... All this 
was achieved without undermining 
any American institutions. It was 
achieved by continuing to encourage 
free enterprise.” 

To solve our problems we must 
understand them. And we must not 
confuse progress with mere change. 
“An innovation may be a backward 
step. This has been demonstrated in 
foreign countries where civil liberties 
have been yielded in return for eco- 
nomic security without gaining eco- 
nomic security. Such a step in this 
country would be disastrous to all 
American ideals and traditions. 

“We are at the crossroads where 
we must make a choice between the 
pig-in-the-poke politics of the pres- 
ent Administration and those Ameri- 


can institutions under which we 
have enjoyed more liberty and at- 
tained a higher standard of living 
than any other people in the world.” 
The present Administration, “has 
made the worst record ever made in 
the history of the United States in 
bringing this country out of a de- 
pression ...on four different occa- 
sions since March, 1933, this country 
has started on a definite movement 
toward recovery, and on each of 
these four occasions it was set back 
again by some new reckless experi- 
ment or disturbing move by the 
present Administration.” New busi- 
ness ventures have not been started 
because of lack of confidence in 
Federal policy. If confidence is to be 
restored, “We must be freed from 
incessant governmental intimidation 
and hostility. We must be freed from 
excessive expenditures and taxation. 
We must be freed from the effects 
of an arbitrary and uncertain mone- 
tary policy. And, through a vigorous 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws, 
we must be freed from private mon- 
opolistic control.” 

An example of crippling taxation 
is the law providing for taxation of 
undivided corporate surpluses, which 
will have the effect of causing cor- 
porations to pay their surpluses out 


in dividends instead of using them 
for the replacement of equipment 
and expansion of plants. And this in 
turn will deprive workers of oppor- 
tunities. But “the revision of this bill 
is only one of the changes needed 
in our tax system. Our whole tax 
structure, federal and state, needs 
overhauling.” 

Turning to “the basic principles 
upon which our nation is founded,” 
Mr. Landon discusses the Federal 
Constitution. It is, he says, “the 
militant manifestation of a great 
spiritual force.” He does not regard 
it as above change, but he does 
believe that change should come 
“openly, after full and free discus- 
sion, and after full opportunity for 
the people to express their will... 
for any Official or branch of govern- 
ment to attempt such a change, 
without authority from the people, 
is to do an unwarranted and illegal 
act. It is a substitution of personal 
for constitutional government.” The 
Constitution has guaranteed the 
rights of minorities and guaranteed 
the American people against oppres- 
sion—“Let me make this emphatic, 
the Constitution of the United States 
is not an obstacle to progress. It is 
the balance-wheel of progress.” 

But there has appeared in high 
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Unemployed Workers 
Parade in Wall Street 


Alfred 


places, the new and dangerous im- 
pulse to arrogate to the chief execu- 
tive powers reserved to the states or 
the people themselves. The most im- 
portant question today is, “Shall we 
continue to delegate more and more 
power to the chief executive or do 
we desire to preserve the American 
form of government? ... It is a 
fundamental law of representative 
government that nothing shall be 
done by a larger unit that a small 
unit can do as well. It is a funda- 
mental principle of our American 
system that the federal government 
in Washington shall have only such 
powers as are specifically granted 
to it.” 

The American way of life which 
has developed under the guarantees 
of freedom provided by our Federal 
and State constitutions is being 
challenged these days. Indeed, all 
over the world doubt and distrust 
are challenging democracy and the 
representative form of government 
Governor Landon contrasts that 
“freedom from the coercive hand of 
government which has been a dis- 
tinctive feature of American life” 
with those governmental restrictions 
to which European peoples have 
been subjected, and finds it too 
precious to be abandoned. Let us, he 
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M. Landon’s 


advises, not give up our determina- 
tion “to win security and abundance 
without sacrificing any of our preci- 
ous heritage of freedom.” 

Of course we can not have security 
and abundance while great numbers 
of people are unemployed. “There is 
no future on the relief rolls. 
There is much discussion as _ to 
whether reform of our social and 
economic system would go before re- 
covery, or whether recovery should 
precede reform. My answer is that the 
greatest reform that we could have is 
recovery. ... The emphasis on relief 
has obscured the fact that employ- 
ment, not aid, is our larger problem. 
The clinching proof of the New 
Deal’s failure is that almost as many 
persons are out of work today as 
there were when it was first set up 
in 1933. ... All this continuous ex- 
perimenting and piling up of one 
uncertainty onto another keeps busi- 
ness upset and holds back under- 
takings that would bring more jobs. 
... ‘Help Wanted’ signs will blossom 
out of restored confidence in the 
nation’s finances.” Two changes are 
imperative, decentralization of relief 
and encouragement to the person 
who is trying to become self-support- 
ing. Moreover, relief should be taken 
out of politics. “The WPA was organ- 


ized so that relief might be handled 
in familiar ‘pork barrel’ fashion. It 
has permitted a party machine to 
spend the greatest peacetime fund 
in all human history. . . . Relief ap- 
propriations have been more than 
ample, but all too many on relief 
and work projects have been denied 
adequate aid because bureaucracy 
has eaten up too much of the funds 
intended for relief. . .. The question 
is not as stated by the Administra- 
tion—how much money the Ameri- 
can people are willing to spend for 
relief. The question is how much 
waste the American people are will- 
ing to stand for in the administra- 
tion of relief.” 

The Republican party will follow a 
policy of economy in governmental 
expenditures, but those who need re- 
lief will get it. “We will not take our 
economies out of the allotments to 
the unemployed. We will take them 
out of the hides of the political 
exploiters.” But decentralization is 
important. “The centralization of 
control in Washington has brought 
about a lamentable and costly break- 
down of local responsibility. State 
governments have been deliberately 
short-circuited. Local governments 
have been tempted to sacrifice their 
rights and their responsibilities, in 


program for American government. 
political, economic and social principles of the Republican Party. 





Landon: ‘‘The emphasis on relief has obscured the fact that employment, not aid, is our larger problem. Two changes are imperative. 
One is the decentralization of relief. The other calls for encouragement to the person who is trying to become self-supporting.” 


His interpretation of the 


order to get any share in the dis- 
tribution of federal funds. Federal 
financial aid was obviously necessary 
in our recent emergency, but every 
community knows best how to care 
for its own.” 

“A financially responsible admin- 
istration,” says Mr. Landon, “never 
loses sight of the fact that it acts 
at all times as a trustee of the 
people.” The present Administration 
has followed a course of reckless 
extravagance. “It has piled deficit 
upon deficit. It has increased our 
public debt until today the total is 
equal to two thirds of the annual 
income of every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It has 
created an atmosnhere of spend- 
thrift generosity that has made it 
impossible for it to restore economy 
in government expenditures.” If this 
continues, it will lead either to in- 
flation or to ruinous taxation. How- 
ever, “courageous leadership can 
blaze a third path. This road leads 
to economy and sound administra- 
tion. .. . Our government must fol- 
low the principle of preparing for 
the rainy day.” It must put an end 
to irresponsible policies; it must es- 
tablish a system of simple, honest 
bookkeeping. 

The major portion of government 
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Charles Krutch 


An Alabama Share-Cropper 


Landon: ‘‘Among all the problems that are pressing for consideration today, if 
there is one that is truly national it is the distress of agriculture. It has suffered 
all too much from partisan politics. It is not only a national problem but a many- 
sided one. It concerns the family dining-table, the factory employment gate, the 
corner grocery, and the savings-window in your own bank,”’ 


revenue should be raised from direct 
taxes levied on the net incomes of 
individuals and corporations. In- 
direct taxes not only conceal the cost 
of government, but they fall most 
heavily on those with small incomes. 
The figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that in 1932, fifty-nine 
cents out of every dollar collected by 
our federal government was secured 
from direct taxes, and forty-one 
from indirect or hidden taxes. Four 
years later, fifty-one cents out of 
every dollar came from hidden taxes. 
“We cannot buy a stitch of clothing 
without the government’s taking in 
taxes a part of the money we pay 
out. We cannot buy an ounce of food 
at our grocery store without being 
taxed to support the government. We 
cannot go to a movie, or to a base- 
ball game, or ride in a motorcar 
without this invisible tax arm of 
government reaching out and tak- 
ing a part of the money we spend. 

These hidden taxes—federal, 


state and local—amount to about 20 . 


cents out of every dollar we spend. 
In the case of the federal govern- 
ment alone, they amount to over $5 
a month for every family.” 

The present Administration is pay- 
ing half its bills with borrowed 
money, and thus building up a debt 
which will be a heavy burden on 
ourselves and our children. “The 
fundamental principles of govern- 
ment finance are exactly the same 
common-sense principles that we 
follow in the handling of our own 
family finances. So long as our gov- 
ernment follows these principles our 
people will prosper. They will be able 
to weather depression, drought and 
other disasters. But if our govern- 
ment disregards these principles, it 
squanders our resources and destroys 
the public credit. That is the legacy 
the present reckless administration 
is leaving our children.” 

No sound national policy, says 
Governor Landon, will neglect the 
farmer. But the present Administra- 
tion’s efforts to help him have not 
been successful. The Triple-A did 
tide him over a difficult period, but 
it was disorganizing agriculture even 
hefore the Supreme Court ruled it 
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policies in connection with a national 
land use and flood prevention pro- 
gram—and keep it all out of politics. 
... Equally impressed with the pub- 
lic interest is the problem of flood 
control. Flood control fits right in 
with the soil program. ... The situa- 
tion today emphasizes the urgent 
need for a sound national land use 
policy. Our soil must not be ex- 
hausted by wasteful methods.” 

The word “equality,” says Mr. 
Landon, best describes our main ob- 
jective. “We must insist upon equal- 
ity of opportunity in every walk of 
life. This means that government 
must use all the forces at its com- 
mand to protect this equality of 
opportunity from the insidious evils 
of monopoly.” To this end he pro- 
poses that the Social Security Act 
be amended to make it useful. He 
also proposes that workers shall 


have the right to organize in “any 
type of union they prefer, whether 
it covers their plant, their craft, or 
their industry,” and that in the ab- 
sence of a union contract the em- 








Harvard Tercentenary Exercises 
Landon: ‘‘In Kansas we insist that no teacher shall be required to take an oath 
not required of all other citizens. The right of free inquiry is one of the essentials 
of free government. It is the very bedrock of democracy. In Kansas we believe 


in academic freedom and we practice it.” 


out. “By its policies the Administra- 
tion has taken the American farmer 
out of foreign markets and put the 
foreign farmer into the American 
market. The loss of markets, both at 
home and abroad, far outweighs the 
value of all the benefits paid to 
farmers. Worse than this, from the 
standpoint of the public, is the fact 
that the administration, through its 
program of scarcity, has gambled 
with the needed food and feed sup- 
plies of the country. It overlooked 
the fact that Mother Nature cannot 
be regimented. 

“The purpose of the tariff is to 
protect workers and industry from 
the cheap competition of foreign 
labor. The farmer should be given 
this same protection. 

“Now, as always, the basis of our 
national life is the soil. Until those 
who till the soil prosper, prosperity 
for their fellow-Americans in other 
walks of life will be short-lived. 

“The wealth of our soil must be 
preserved. We shall establish effec- 
tive soil conservation and erosion 








ployee shall have the equal right to 
join a union or refuse to join a 
union. Employees should be entirely 
free from coercion or intimidation 
by employers, fellow employees, or 
any other person. “The government 
must maintain itself in the position 
of an umpire: first, to protect the 
public interest; and second, to act 
as a mediator between conflicting 
groups.” In case it becomes necessary 
he will favor a Constitutional amend- 
ment permitting states to enact laws 
protecting women and children in 
industry. 

In foreign affairs the Republican 
party will “take every opportunity 
to promote among the nations a 
peace based upon justice and human 
rights. .. . We shall join in no plan 
that might involve us in a war in the 
beginning of which we had no part, 
or that would build a false peace on 
the foundation of armed camps.” 

Mr. Landon favors placing on a 
civil service basis all positions in the 
administrative service. below the 
rank of assistant secretaries of 
major departments, including the 
Post Office Department. The present 
Administration has brought back the 
old spoils system. “The merit system 
must be restored, expanded, and im- 
proved.” 

In a final chapter he summarizes 
the objectives of the Republican 
party, and pledges himself to carry 
them out. “If I am elected chief 
executive of this nation I propose to 
restore our government to an effi- 
cient as well as constitutional basis. 
I shall call to my aid those men best 
qualified to conduct the public busi- 
ness—and I mean just that. I shall 
stand back of them. I shall hold 
them responsible for doing their 
jobs. I shall co-operate wholeheart- 
edly with Congress in an effective 
reorganization of the numerous gov- 
ernment agencies, to get rid of those 
that are not necessary, to eliminate 
duplication, to insure better admin- 
istration, and to save the taxpayers’ 


money. 

“T hold that it“is the right of our 
people to have their greatest public- 
service enterprise—their government 
—well administered.” 





With a Kansas Pioneer in a Covered Wagon 


Landon: ‘‘A new frontier has been discovered 
Let us remember the words of The 
But the need for the pioneer virtues remains.’ ”’ 


wants. ... 
‘The old pioneer days are gone 


the frontier of invention and new 


odore Roosevelt, when he said 
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Upturn in Child Labor 


or to President Roosevelt, 

> gre Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor produces fig- 
ures to the effect that the post-NRA 
period has been marked by a decided 
upturn in the employment of the 
very young. 

In the seven months following the 
decision which outlawed the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, the Labor De- 
partment noted a 58% increase in 
the number of working certificates 
issued to children 14 and 15 years of 
age. New York State figures show 
that the 16-year olds were being 
displaced by the 15-year olds in the 
insistent bid for younger and cheap- 
er labor. 

If the NRA did one thing, it 
Showed that child labor could be 
limited and controlled easily, for in 
those industries which were affected 
by the codes child labor was reduced 
by 90%. The depression and subse- 
quent slacking of employment de- 
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mand accounted for 18% of this 
reduction, leaving 72% directly cred- 
itable to the Blue Eagle. 

In industries that were at one 
time subject to the stipulations of 
the NRA codes, the gains in the fight 
against the employment of child 
labor has proved to be short-lived. 
Neither agriculture nor domestic and 
personal service were covered by the 
codes, and there is considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that child labor on 
the farms has been on the increase 
since 1930. 

New York’s new Child Labor Law 
went into effect on September 1 last, 
however, and it made mandatory 
that a youngster be at least 16 years 
old before he can work in a factory. 
The worst offenders, like the agricul- 
tural states of Mississippi, Alabama 
and South Carolina include in their 
total number of gainfully employed 
up to 24.8% who are children 10 to 
15 years of age. 


Outside of the movement for the 
salvation of the Constitution, the 
movement for the abolition of child 
labor in the United States consti- 
tutes the nation’s oldest and most 
bitterly-fought subject for agitation. 

On June 2, 1924, action of the 
Senate concluded the passage of the 
Child Labor amendment, and up to 
1932 only five state legislatures had 
chosen to affix their seals of ap- 
proval. They were—in the order of 
ratification—Arizona, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Wisconsin and Montana. 
Since that year, there has been a 
considerable rush to the colors, and 
19 states have added their names to 
the list of ratifiers. 

It is far from certain, to be sure, 
that their actions will have any 
effect whatever on the final fate of 
the amendment. Even if the neces- 
sary number of 36 ratifiers is reached 
this year, or next, it is quite possible 
that the whole business could be 


thrown out of court, Congress and 
general validity. This, of course, 
could happen only in case some 
sharply stung business elements 
chose to carry the fight into the 
higher tribunals. 

How is that? It seems that in 
December, 1934, a committee of the 
American Bar Association reported 
that in its opinion no ratification 
after January 2, 1933 would be law- 
ful, the reason being that a period 
of eight years and seven months had 
elapsed since the passage of the 
mendment on June 2, 1924. In 1921, 
the Supreme Court had given basis 
to such an opinion when it ruled 
that certain proposed amendments 
were’ no longer pending. “We con- 
clude,” the Court said at that time, 
“ .. that the ratification must be 
within some reasonable time after 
the proposal.” 

In any case, the battle seems cer- 
tain to go on—ratification or not. 
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The Plough 


Stars 


John Ford, director of “The Informer’, again 

turns to the drama of the Irish revolt for his 

material, this time drawing his story from the 
bloody “Easter Week” incident. 


DRAMA of Ireland and the bloody 

“Easter Week” rebellion of 1916, 
R.K.O. Radio’s production of Sean 
O’Casey’s modern masterpiece, “The 
Plough and the Stars” promises to 
be one of the most important and 
controversial films of the year. 

The story opens in Dublin in the 
fall of 1915. Beyond the Irish Sea 
thousands of Irishmen are dying for 
England in the trenches; at home, 
thousands of other Irishmen silently 
and bitterly await the hour when 
Ireland shall strike for freedom. In 
a dingy boarding house which he 
runs, Jack Clitheroe (Preston Foster) 
also dreams of the fatal hour when 
under the flag of the Plough and 
Stars of the Irish Citizens Army, 
Irishmen shall rise against English 
rule. Clitheroe’s wife, Nora (Bar- 
bara Stanwyck), is a quiet culti- 
vated woman, whose love of fine 
clothes arouses the resentment of 


Barbara Stanwyck, as Nora Clitheroe, 
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her boarders and neighbors. The for- 
tunes of this small and obscure 
household are tied up with the des- 
tinies of Ireland, and the fateful 
days that begin with Easter Week, 
when, during church, the Irish Citi- 
zens Army begins its mobilization. 

At night seven leaders of the re- 
bellion meet in a Dublin room and 
sign the Proclamation of Ireland’s 
freedom. The following morning the 
storm breaks. Clitheroe, with Gen- 
eral James Connolly, and thirty men, 
capture the Dublin Post-office and 
barricade themselves inside. The up- 
rising spreads through the city, Key 
points are taken. The Plough and 
the Stars floats over the city. 

At home, Nora waits. Machine guns 
rattle in the distance. There is the 
sound of horses galloping, then gun- 
fire. The British attack the Post- 
office. From the roof-tops snipers fire 
and reload. 





weeps and prays for the rising Irish 
Citizens Army 





Preston Foster, as Jack Clitheroe, hides from the machine guns of the British 
raking the streets of Dublin 


Thursday morning dawns. For days 
the Irish rebels have been bom- 
barded in the barricaded Post-office. 
General Connolly is wounded. Jack 
Clitheroe, sleepless and smoke-black- 
ened, takes ovr the defense. But the 
Post-office has been cut off. British 
artillery now opens on the helpless 
men. 

Nora, desperate and alone, seeks 
Clitheroe, but no word has come 
from her husband. Dublin is deserted 
except for armed men and British 
Tommies. Exhausted she is brought 
home. Inside the Post-office Connolly 
details Clitheroe and two others to 
break through the British lines and 
bring aid. Clitheroe escapes, and 
brings his wounded comrade to the 
boarding house. Nora clings to him, 
desperate, refusing to allow him to 
go, but he breaks away. At last the 
Post-office falls. Connolly is led to 
his death before a firing squad, and 
Clitheroe pursued by British troops, 
seeks refuge in his home, where one 
of the boarders having died, there is 
a wake going on. Nora frantically 
hides his rifle, hat and Sam Browne 
belt in the coffin. The British mop- 
ping-up troops enter. Clitheroe is 
standing, playing a mournful dirge 
on his accordion. He is saved, but the 
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“Rising” has failed. Only the seeds 
are left, the seeds of future Irish 
freedom. 
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Rough and direct were the methods of 
the British regulars in the wartime fight 
against the Irish 
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Broadway 


The Season 
Starts 


Back in greasepaint 
Broadway girds it- 
self foranewtheatre 
season... of flops 
and four-star hits, 
matinees and money 
troubles, headlines 
and headaches... 
the seasonal diet of 


the Rialto... 





The Two Hamlets Enter! 


John Gielgud the star of the Guthrie 
McClintic production 


Leslie Howard who is also his own 
director and producer 
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Marta Abba and John Halliday 
in “‘Tovarish,”’ the Gilbert Miller offering 


N° that fall’s here, and the sum- 
mer cooling systems are being 
turned off in the showshops, Broad- 
way is getting out the soup-and-fish 
for the scheduled openings of the 
theatrical season of 1936-37. The 
publicity men are beginning to grind 
out copy again. The shoestring pro- 
ducers are trying to borrow a few 
thousand dollars somewhere for that 
“oreat” show they have just discov- 
ered. The tramp of thespians up and 
down the dingy stairways of the 
booking offices sounds. Flops, four- 
star hits, one-night stands, revivals, 
sure-fire successes, Cain’s corpses, 
are all on their way up the avenue. 

With Broadway breaking out in a 
rash of military dramas to com- 
mence the season, another minor 
epidemic of Hamlets is due to fol- 
low. Leslie Howard, fresh from his 
Romeo, for M.G.M., has announced 
the opening of his production of 
“Hamlet,” in which he will do the 
melancholy Dane, for November. 
Meanwhile, John Gielgud, last seen 
here in the film “Secret Agent,” and 
the new matinee idol of the London 
stage, is starring at the Empire 
Theater in his “Hamlet” under 
Guthrie McClintic. Thus New York 
looks as though it is in for a fertile 
season of murders, regicides, and 
somber blank-verse. 

Two other dramas have been wait- 
ing for the season to get under full 
steam: “Daughters of Atreus,” a clas- 
sical tragedy by a young American 
and “Tovaricsh,” a European comedy 
adapted by Robert E. Sherwood, and 
produced by Gilbert Miller. A French 
portrait of a handful of post-revo- 
lutionary Russian aristocrats exiled 


in Paris, “Tovarish” concerns itself 
with the crown jewels of the Ro- 
manoffs, the manners of the post- 
bellum Grand Dukes, French busi- 
ness men, and Soviet ambassadors, all 
pleasantly mixed, and starring Marta 
Abba, a well-known European actress, 
and the American John Halliday. 

Rumors are equally as exciting as 
definite pronouncements and _ set 
dates. Those who are in on the 
secret of Ben Hecht’s latest declare 
it to be his magnum opus. Lillian 
Hellman, author of The Children’s 
Hour, has just completed the last 
draft of her new manuscript the 
subject of which is unknown save 
by the few who are directly connected 
with its impending production. Both 
the Hecht and the Hellman item, as 
it happens, will be presented under 
the aegis of Herman Shumlin. 





R. Turney, author of the “Daughters of 
Atreus” and W.P.A. worker 
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Actors take their Hair down 


... Two months of sun and song and the Group 
Theater is ready with a provocative new play, 
by Paul Green, with music by Kurt Weill 














P IN Pinebrook Country Club, in 

Connecticut, an adult camp for 
“the discriminating,” according to 
the ads, the stage’s Group Theater 
mixed all three during the months 
of the hot solstice. Out of the pie 
they baked has come what promises 
to be the most unique of the various 


Morris Carnovsky, whose particular 

genius lies in his portrayal of the aged 

and senile, demonstrates an antic be- 
fore a small audience 


(Beanie) Barker and a 


Margaret 
Scotch comedian 


Bob Lewis takes life easy 
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At summer headquarters, Pine Brook, Connecticut: Group Founders Lee Strassberg and 
Harold Clurman, Actors Stella Adler, Elia Kazan, Herbert Ratner, Eunice Stoddard, Russell 


Collins (who plays Johnny Johnson in Johnny Johnson) 


enterprises the enterprising Group 
Theater has offered to Broadway 
during the years it has sprouted 
from a_ step-child of the Theater 
Guild into its theatrical manhood. 
This is Paul Green’s and Kurt Weill’s 
musical drama, known as “Johnny 
Johnson,” which is scheduled to open 
in New York late in October as the 
first play on the Group’s repertoire 
for the season of ’36. 

For years, Paul Green has experi- 
mented with the poetic stage play. 
A native of the Carolinas, he has 
tried in many dramas to lift the level 
of the naturalistic realism which is 
the child of the Ibsen drama into 
the rarer air of poetic folk-plays. 
Folk-speech has always been a 
language-medium for the _ poetic 
drama. Green, in plays such as “In 
Abraham’s Bosom,” “Shroud This 
Body Down” and others, has fully 





Founders Carnovsky and Lee Cobb 
demonstrate chess to a pupil 
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exploited the speech of the Carolina 
countryside as literary material. 
Striving to escape the detailed jour- 
nalism of the social play, this Caro- 
linian playwright, whose “House of 
Connolly” remains one of the finest 
expressions of the modern American 
stage, utilized such supplementary 
techniques as the dream, music, and 
dumb-show to extend the natural 
field of the drama beyond the barren 
and artificial limits set for it by half 
a century of playwrighting. 

The “Johnny Johnson” he wrote 
for the Group represents an old 
dream of Green’s for a play with 
music. The playwright was fortunate 
in his choice of musician. Kurt Weill 
is perhaps best known in America 
for the musical score he wrote for 
the German Bert Brecht’s “Three 
Penny Opera,” a satirical adaptation 
of the John Gay play of thieves and 





and Jules Garfield 


street-walkers, “Beggar’s Opera.” A 
skilled and inventive musician, Weill, 
now in exile from Germany, collab- 
orated with Paul Green in creating 
“Johnny Johnson.” The summer saw 
both of them at the Pinebrook Coun- 
try Club. Mornings were devoted to 
teaching the Group members to sing, 
an art actors in America have never 
felt an intrinsic part of their stage 
training. Choral and solo work went 
on. Rehearsals were sandwiched in 
with the weekly performances the 
Group gave at the Club, reviving hits 
like “Success Story” and “Men in 
White” which ran well on Broadway 
some seasons ago. With Lee Strass- 
berg directing, “Johnny Johnson” 
progressed during July and August, 
with song, sun and Stanislavsky, 
whose technique the Group has 
made a serious attempt to introduce 
into the United States. 


Dorothy Patten paddles her own canoe—or whatever 
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Paul Mann and Dorothy Patton 


“Johnny Johnson” is an American 
Don Quixote whose story as told by 
Green takes on the qualities of an 
authentic contemporary folk-legend. 
Johnson is as simple of soul, and as 
honest of mind, as his famous Euro- 
pean brother, Schweik, or the 






Thomas Heartfree of Henry Field- 
ing’s “Jonathan Wild.” Like Thomas, 
of whom Fielding wrote he had but 
three defects which gravely injured 
his chances of success in life—he 
was honest, generous, and loyal—the 
uncorrupted nature of Johnny John- 
son serves to illuminate the depths 
of corruption his fellow-citizens have 
fallen into. The range of experiences 
through which Johnny adventures in 
the play lead from wars that are 
fought to make the world safe for 
democracy, to the trickery and 
Sleight-of-hand of mental healing 
Perhaps in time Johnny will take 
his place as the American Candide 

While the play is studded with 
songs, it is not a musical show in the 
traditional sense. The lyrics written 
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The Summer Colony Breaks and Heads for Home 
Paula Miller shoulders her duffle 


by Green, and scored by Weill, flow 
naturally as an opera aria from the 
situations in which the characters 
find themselves. They are written 
with the directness and casualness 
of prose speech, and attain tune- 
ful, gay and mocking quality not 


director 





Johnny Johnson goes into rehearsal 


usual in the tin-pan alley songs 
America consumes. 

Experimental, daring, alive to con- 
temporary themes of American life, 
the Group Theatre has become in 
four shorts years a provocative hope 
of the American theatre, and a 
logical successor to the experimental 
theatre of the nineteen-twenties. It 
has developed some of the outstand- 
ing actors of the stage, having 
starred Franchot Tone in the Sif- 
tons’ “1931,” a fine, but ill-fated 
drama; J. Edward Bromberg, who 
has since vanished into Hollywood; 
Morris Carnovsky, an outstanding 
character actor, whose performance 
as the Latin-quoting, drunken uncle 
of Green’s “House of Connolly” was 
a memorable addition to the Amer- 





Lee Strassberg, 


ican stage. It has birthed, also, one 
of the foremost social playwrights 
of America, Clifford Odets, who be- 
gan with the Group, and whose 
triple-success of two years ago, 
“Waiting for Lefty” and “Awake and 
Sing” and “Till the Day I Die” her- 





At the Bridgeport station 


country. Any actor will vouch for 
the benefits of a group working over 
long periods of time in close har- 
mony. Dangers exist of inbreeding 
and cultism. But, in the main, the 
Group has avoided these. Today, 
after four years, with sixteen mem- 





These Gave Life to Johnny Johnson 


Paul Green, 
author 


alded the arrival of a vigorous new 
talent in dramatic literature. Harold 
Clurman, with Cheryl Crawford, are 
rated among the best of Broadway’s 
directors. 

The Group, as a whole, has the 
advantage of being one of the few 
permanent theatre groups in the 





Kurt Weill, 


composer 


Cheryl Crawford, 


general manager 


bers of the original company still 
active and playing, with new blood 
coming in from the _ apprentice 
school the Group maintains, this 
theatre organization stands as a 
talented, inventive, vital combina- 
tion of playwright, actor and direc- 
tor with a bright future still ahead. 





Back to a Broadway Dressingroom 


Phoebe Brand of Men in White 


Morris Carnovsky of Paradise Lost 
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In. Person — — — By Heywood Broun 


T was exactly six forty-nine as Mr. 

Midgley started up the porch of 
his little villa in Watercrest Heights. 
It was always six forty-nine when 
Mr. Midgley got home, because the 
walk from the station required pre- 
cisely seven minutes. But one thing 
had changed in the routine of six- 
teen years—Mr. Midgley did not go 
into the parlor, he turned to his 
right and opened the kitchen door. 

Millie was sitting there, and she 
greeted her father pleasantly, but 
without enthusiasm. 

“T thought,” he said to her, “that 
I wouldn’t go in. It might disturb 
your mother.” 

Millie nodded approvingly. 

Through the closed door in the 
parlor came a rich, baritone voice. 
It said, “I was a king in Babylon, 
and you were a Christian slave.” Mr. 
Midgley looked toward the closed 
door, apprehensively. 

“He always recites poetry on Wed- 
nesdays, don’t you remember?” ex- 
plained Millie. Mr. Midgley made no 
comment. In fact he tried not to 
eavesdrop. 

“Has your mother started dinner 
yet?” he said. 

Millie shook her head, “No,” she 
answered. “Ma said on account of its 
being such a hot night she thought 
we could just open some of those 
sardines and use up the rest of the 
can of beans we had last night.” 

Mr. Midgley relapsed into a somber 
silence. 

“And now,” said the voice from be- 
hind the door, “I must be bidding 
you goodnight. My pumpkin coach 
waits below, and I must away to 
never, never land. Remember I am 
no intruder. I come only at your 
wish, and if you want me very much, 
I will be with you again at this same 
hour tomorrow evening. Goodnight, 
and sweet dreams.” 

“Did she buy any more today?” 
asked Mr. Midgley. 

“Another dozen,” 
girl. 


said the little 


“How many more does she need 
before she gets it?” 

“Well, as I remember, she’s got 
ninety-four now, and that leaves 
only six to go.” 

From behind the parlor door there 
came another voice, even deeper and 
richer than that of the man who 
had gone before. 

“This program comes to you from 
the World Wide Baking Powder 
Company, makers of the popular 
World-Wide Baking Powder. If you 
are listening in for the first time, we 
want you to know of the special 
prize announcement for our radio 
clients. To anybody who will send us 
one hundred cardboard tops of 
World Wide Baking Powder, we will 
return a photograph of Frederick C. 
Calvert, the Culture Hour man. Mr. 
Calvert will personally sign each 
photograph, which will be neatly 
mounted and framed. Remember, all 
baking powder tops must be mailed 
to this station before the first of No- 
vember.” 

“I wonder what he looks like?” 
asked Mr. Midgley. “Have you ever 
seen his photograph?” 

“Oh, no,” said Millie, “That’s part 
of the offer. You see, Mr. Calvert is 
a man of mystery. I was reading a 
story about him here in this radio 
magazine that Ma brought in. It 
seems he never shows himself in 
public places. He is very retiring and 
shy; he only appears at the homes 
of his friends.” 

“His friends?” inquired Mr. Midg- 
ley, almost with a note of incred- 
ulity. 

“Yes, he’s a great pal, the maga- 
zine says, of Noel Coward, George 
Bernard Shaw and Queen Marie of 
Rumania.” 

At that moment the door opened 
and in came Mrs. Midgley. She 
kissed her husband on the cheek, 
but exchanged no word of greeting. 
Indeed, in her eyes there seemed to 
be a faraway look. She walked al- 
most as one in a trance, and when 
the dinner was spread she ate none 
of it. Her eyes seemed focused upon 


the window at the end of the room. 
She was gazing past the railroad 
track to the little line of hills which 
were now glowing in the redness of a 
daylight-saving-time sunset. 

She didn’t appear at breakfast the 
next morning. Mr. Midgley and Mil- 
lie had the toast and coffee which 
he had prepared. Suddenly the little 
man almost leaped from his seat as 
he looked over the morning paper. 
He endeavored, surreptitiously, to 
tear out an item appearing on page 
seven. 

“What’s that?” said the child. “Ma 
won’t like it if you spoil the paper. 
You're tearing the radio section.” 

Mr. Midgley was inclined to bluff 
it out, but the cold glance of his 
daughter frightened him into verac- 
ity. 

“It says,” he explained. “that this 
afternoon at the Regality Theater 
will be the first world showing of 
Penthouse Passion.” 

“What do you care?” 

Mr. Midgley lowered his voice. “It 
says, ‘As an extra added attraction 
Frederick C. Calvert will make his 
first appearance before any audi- 
ence. Mr. Calvert takes an important 
part in the picture and following 
the show will deliver a brief address 
on the cultural influence of the cin- 
ema. In addition tea will be served 
on the stage, and Mr. Calvert will 
be glad to meet, personally, his vast 
army of radio listeners.’ What do you 
think of that? It’s this afternoon. 
Today. I don’t want your mother to 
see that.” 

“After all,” said the practical Mil- 
lie, “You can’t keep it from her. She’s 
twenty-one, and she can read and 
write, and if there’s something torn 
out of the paper, what do you sup- 
pose she’s going to do? Of course 
she'll get another just to see what it 
was she missed.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Midgley folded 
the clipping in his pocket, put on his 
rubbers, took up his umbrella and 
started for the 8:10 train. 

It was, of course, exactly 6:49 when 
he returned that afternoon. Again 
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he left the parlor severely alone and 
turned into the kitchen, but no voice 
came from behind the closed door 
of the forbidden room. Millie did not 
wait for the question. 


“Ma’s gone into town,” she said. 
“She’s going to see the motion pic- 
ture at the Regality Theatre. She 
told me to tell you she might be a 
little late and for us to start dinner. 
There’s those sardines we didn’t fin- 
ish last night, and you’re to open 
another can of beans.” 


“I can wait,” said Mr. Midgley, 
“But it’s terribly hot in here. Don’t 
you think it would be all right to go 
in the parlor—it’s just a little cooler 
in there?” 


He started to turn on the radio 
but after looking at his watch and 
the dial he saw that he would have 
to fish for some other station and 
so he just sat in the parlor’s best and 
hottest plush rocker. It wasn’t a very 
long wait. The front door slammed, 
but Mrs. Midgley, contrary to her 
usual custom, went directly to the 
kitchen. She seemed to be bustling 
about in there with considerable en- 
ergy. This was far more activity than 
would be required by another sar- 
dine tin. Idly Mr. Midgley glanced 
out the window and what he saw was 
startling. The side lawn was covered 
with a fine white coating. He thought 
of snow and then remembered that 
it had been the hottest July fif- 
teenth in fifty years. Even as he 
gazed a shower of the dust came 
through the back kitchen door. 
“Baking powder!” was the palpable 
but puzzled verdict reached by Mr. 
Midgley. Without a word to Millie 
he strode into the kitchen and he 
was gone for fifteen minutes. 

“What you been doing, pa?” asked 
the little girl. 

Mr. Midgley smiled broadly. 
“Your mother’s been tearing up 
some old tops of baking powder con- 
tainers,” he said. And then with the 
sinister chuckle of a man who has 
waited long for adequate vengeance 
he added, “I’ve been helping her.” 
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Hoofs and Horns 


| o peoeee riding, calf roping and 
other normal pursuits of a hard- 
working cowboy have gone through 
an evolution since the days of the 
open plains, and now comprise an 
integral part of the big business 
known as rodeo. The business has 
grown to such heights that at pres- 
ent 200 cowboys and cowgirls and 600 
head of stock are cavorting around 
the tanbark of Madison Square 
Garden in New York, where 250,000 
city dwellers get a glimpse of the old 
West every year. 

From New York the rodeo will go 
to Boston, then to Dallas, where visi- 
tors to the Texas Centennial will 
see Texas steers and horses ridden, 
thrown and roped by real Texans. 


These pictures show how Curley Hatchell 
looks when he is wondering why he ever 
left his home town of Alpine, Texas. The 
big Brahma steer weighs about 1,200 
pounds and does not like people from 


Alpine 





Meanwhile other rodeos and “Wild 
West Shows” are touring the coun- 
try. There are so many of them that 
one is conducted somewhere in North 
America at least 300 days in the year. 
Good rodeo towns are Pasadena, Los 
Angeles and Saugus, Calif.; Pendle- 
ton, Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Much of the success of the rodeo 
in big cities has been due to Colonel 
William T. Johnson, the Texas ranch 
owner who has changed a loss of 
$43,000 into a small fortune over the 
last eight years. He sustained the 
loss in 1928 when he put on a rodeo 
at San Antonio for the American 
Legion. Determined to show his 
friends that he was nobody’s fool, 


While Curley prepares for a shock perhaps you’d like to 
know that Brahma steers are the result of crossing Texas 
range cattle with the sacred Brahma bulls of India. This 
was done to produce a better beef animal and to increase 
the cattle’s resistance to disease. 

resistance to cowboys 


It also increased their 


the Colonel went 
into the _ business 
seriously, and soon 
owned all the equip- 
ment and stock of 
the world’s largest 
rodeo. 

Colonel Johnson puts 
“plenty of flags and flash” 
in his show and employs 
men throughout the West to 
buy up the wildest horses 
and craziest steers they can 
find. The cowboys, 
who are competing 
for $35,000 in prize 
money in New York 
this week, do the 
rest. 





Colonel William T. Johnson, Texas rancher and rodeo 
impresario, in one of his favorite silk shirts. He insists 
on his cowboys wearing them too 








Curley is doing this for nothing, unless he happens 
to win some prize money, and he’s not doing so 
well right now. Top-flight rodeo performers can win 
as much as $20,000 a year if they get the breaks, 
which depend mostly on what broncs, steers or 
calves they draw in the various events 





A steer rider must expect a broken bone 
are 


now and then and several of them 


injured every year in Madison Square 
Garden, where Curley’s losing battle ‘is 


taking place 
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Now Curley must be ready to dodge hoofs and horns. If 

the steer tries to gore him, he’ll lie flat on the ground. 

Then the steer will have to rub his nose in the dirt to 

lower his horns far enough to do any damage and steers 
do not like the dirt 


Curley doesn’t like the dirt either, any more than 
the steer does. Curley will go back to the end of 
the arena now and tell the boys to avoid drawing 
that steer if they expect to win any money. The 
steer will continue to hate people from Alpine, Texas 
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The race to the Rose Bowl is on. 
Up and down the Pacific Coast the 
annual battle is raging and it won’t 
be over until late next month when 
a representative is chosen to meet 
the best team the rest of the coun- 
try can offer. Eight Pacific Coast 
Conference teams are involved in 
family fights this Saturday, and the 
results of those fights will mean a 
lot in deciding which eleven young 
men will trot out on the Rose Bowl 
turf on New Year’s Day. 

Family fight No. 1 will be between 
California and the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Among the 
leaders in the list of championship 
contenders, these two teams are 
ready to duplicate their Saturday 
scrap of last year, which was won 
by California, 14 to 2. That was the Herwig and Hay, California center and end, bring down 
only Conference defeat suffered by Fred Funk, U. C. L. A. halfback, in last year’s game, 
U. C. L. A., and this Saturday they won by California, 14 to 2. All three men will be in 
will be out for bear, preferably there on Saturday 
Golden Bear. 
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Pete Barber, of U. C. L. A., 215 pound 
tackle from Texas, intends to show the 
Pacific Coast how they play that posi- 
tion in the Lone Star State. Because he 
played a few varsity games in his home 
state, he will not be eligible next year, 
and must make up for lost time on 





the Coast 
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Hal Hirshon is just one of the left halfbacks carrying Wide World | 
the ball for U..C. L. A. One of the fastest men on the Floyd Blower of California is a triple-threat ‘ 
squad, Hirshon might break away at any time in the halfback and one of the most accurate passers : 
California game on the Coast 

| 
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Minnesota’s great team swings into 
its Big Ten Conference games this 
Saturday, clashing with Michigan at 
Minneapolis. Bernie Bierman and his 
men of Minnesota are determined to 
solve the championship situation by 
the simple process of winning all 
their Conference games. They did 
that very thing last year, but so did 
Ohio State. 

Michigan, the only Big Ten team 
to play Minnesota and Ohio State, 
the current Big Two of the Middle 
West, can hardly be accused of pick- 
ing soft spots. The Wolverines are 
still an unknown quantity, but they 
won’t be after Saturday. Last year 
Harry Kipke’s charges were beaten 
by Minnesota, 40 to 0, the worst de- 
feat suffered by a Michigan team 
since 1892. Thus, the boys from Ann 
Arbor have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose in this game, and 
can be depended upon to shoot the 
works. 

Michigan’s line-up this year has 
been strengthened considerably by 
the return of stars of two years ago 
who were injured or ineligible in ’35. 
Ferris Jenkins was among the miss- 
ing last year but is back now to 
alternate with Everhardus at quar- 
terback. Bob Cooper, injured last 
year, can be counted upon to give 
the backfield the spark it needs, and 
Fred Olds is back again for guard 
duty. Four others who had faculty 
trouble last fall have brushed up on 
their calculus and also are back. 

All in all, the rejuvenated Mich- 
igan team should give Minnesota 
and the rest of the Big Ten some ex- 
citing afternoons in the weeks to 
come. 





Action in the 1935 Minnesota-Michigan game 


nesota fullback, scoring six of th 
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Chris Everhardus, Mich- 
igan quarterback, is a 
potent runner with a 
football under his arm 
and should cause trouble 
for Minnesota on Satur- 
day, along’ with 
Captain Matt Pat- 
anelli, the 200 
pound end 
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Julius Alfonse, 















Sheldon Beise, 
forty points which overwhelmed 
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International 


co-captain of Min- 
nesota, was the team’s leading ground 
1934, but was ineligible 


last year. With 
him at right half- 
back, the Go- 
phers are assured 
of a dangerous 
running attack 





Wide World 


Ed Widseth, co-captain and tackle of the Minnesota Maulers 
He is one of the reasons why only forty-six points were scored 
against the team last year 
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HOW TO PLAY: Squash 





The finish of an 
underhand shot. 
Note the length of 
the racket, which 
allows a player to 
cover lots of 
ground. Mrs. H. C. 
Brunie, at the New 
York Junior League 


i ee 


This ball is going for a ride. Beekman 

Pool, of New York, is all set for a 

well-directed drive against the front 
wall 


Some 
court 
adept 








QUASH racquets, like billiards, is a 
game of angles, but the similarity 
ends right there. A half hour’s play- 
ing will give a player all the exercise 


_ he needs, and, for the ordinary per- 


son, more than he wants. But once 
the game gets him, the four walls of 


' @ squash court enclose his heaven 


' on earth. 


The india rubber ball used in 
squash racquets is not so lively as 
that used by squash tennis players, 
but the game requires more moving 
around by the participants. Inci-. 
dentally, the two games should not 
be mentioned in the same breath. 
They both are aristocratic pastimes, 
indulged in by our best people, but, 
like the Cabots and the Lodges, 


. American women are 


have trouble beating the English 


fast action on the squash 












at the game, but always 


Keep one eye on the 
ball; the other on your 


opponent’s racket. The 
mortality rate among 
rackets is high, even 


higher than among the 
players, who are often 
struck by swinging rack- 
ets. Unintentionally, of 
course. Herbert D. Lan- 
caster, of Canada, at the 
Harvard Club 


Squash racquets and squash tennis 
players do not speak to each other. 

Squash racquets is played on a 
court measuring thirty-two by eight- 
een and a half feet. All four walls 
are used, but the ball must strike 
the front wall first. The object of the 
game, as in tennis and all court 
games, is to “hit ’em where they 
ain’t” so that the opponent cannot 
reach the ball after it rebounds from 
the wall. If he fails to reach the ball 
fifteen times, before you do the same 
thing, you win. 

The first thing a beginner is in- 
troduced to is the “tell tale.” This is 
a strip of metal fifteen and a half 
inches high, which extends along the 
bottom of the front wall. The “tell 





/ It’s all in the wrist. Unlike tennis, 
where the ball is ‘‘stroked,’’ 
squash calls for a sharp twist of 
the wrist when the ball is met. 
The follow through is not impor- 
tant. John H. Doeg, at the Heights 
Casino, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All photos: Wide World 


tale” is an ingenious little invention 
because it prevents many arguments. 
Any ball striking the metal is de- 
clared no good, and scores a point 
against the offending player. It’s not 
that squash players do not trust 
each other, but the noise which the 
ball makes when it strikes the “tell 
tale” proves once and for all that it 
landed on foul territory. 

The game calls for a sharp eye, a 
strong right arm and endurance. 
Every stroke used in lawn tennis is 
employed in squash racquets, plus 
many variations that crop up dur- 
ing a game. Much of the game’s at- 
traction results from the many types 
of tricky shots that can be played, 
and its highly competitive nature. 
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Nature and industry offer an agreeable contrast. Steam shovels working by the shores 
of Flushing Creek, in Flushing Meadows, site of the 1939 World’s* Fair 


New York’s Fair 


1216 acres of swamp and 
dump area will be converted 
into beautiful grounds 


NLY half a year after the Chicago Fair dismantled its 

busy turnstiles, prominent New Yorkers, jealous of 
the brash midwestern success, began to talk of a greater 
world’s fair for the world’s greatest city. Grover 
Whalen, former greeter of the port and a leading 
business citizen, met with George McAneny, 
wealthy president of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company. The result of their meeting, 
and of conversations with like-minded impre- 
sarios of the metropolis, were plans for a fair 
which would out-Chicago Chicago, for the 
offering of a new and better fan-dancer, 
a showing of streets of Paris, incredibly 
longer, more varied. 


Once the decision had been made 
events moved rapidly. A year for the 
fair was hit upon—1939. They call it 
the Fair of Tomorrow, and for it they 
will transplant all the brilliance of 
Broadway out to what is now a mos- 
quito-ridden swamp. 

This, they promise, will be a fair 
to end fairs. According to Lewis 
Mumford, architectural adviser, the 
fair will be predicated on the thesis 
that “the wonders of our mechanical 
age are no longer news.” Instead, 
colored lights, strip girls, gondolas 
and skyrides on a lavish scale, cov- 
ering 1216 acres—they will be news. 

Most of the site chosen by the city 
fathers has been an ash dump for 
the giant boro of Brooklyn, by itself 


steam shovels bite into the hillsides, con- 
Meadows. The digging and grading will 
1937. when the grounds are scheduled to be ready 


Unceasingly, 24 hours a day, hungry 
stantly changing the contour of the 
continue until April 1, 


October 17, 1936 
























Photos by Staff Photographer 


Grover Whalen, President of the 1939 World’s 
Fair Committee, raises the official World’s Fair 
flag over the site at Flushing Meadows. Mayor 
La Guardia stands at right with the official spade 


After the night’s digging has loosened bits of scrap 
metal from the hillsides, an army of scavengers ap- 
pears to gather what wealth it can find 


as big as Chicago. Steamshovels have 
been sent in to mine deep through 
many feet of broken bottles, defunct 
bathtubs and the fertile mould of 
old garbage. Out of these ashes will 
spring the brightly-colored achieve- 
ments of the architects—buildings 
of strange new colors and shapes 
adorning the banks of new-made 
winding streams, a glass house and 
an occasional towering edifice to out- 
do the iate skyride over the lakefront 
at Chicago. The fair is to be three 
times the size of the midwest show, 
and much more gorgeous. Not only 
have the architects established a 
unified style for the whole display, 
but they’ve privately promised to 
build things you never even thought 
of. 
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SUDDEN, terrifying shriek of a horn. A mad swerve of 

wheels vainly seeking escape. A brief white flash of 
a face behind a windshield. Then the crash. Fenders rip. 
Motors splinter through torn hoods. A dislocated steering- 
wheel spins crazily in dying fingers. Afterwards, the am- 
bulance, and the crowds, the intérnes lifting what was 
once a man from the smoking wreckage. Go through the 
private papers in his pocket. Who was he? Look up his 
driver’s license. Where did he come from? Phone his 
office. Was he rich or poor? Nobody would know him the 
way he looks now. Mark it in the hospital day-book. 
Death by accident. 

Maybe it was at a railroad crossing, and he was doing 
sixty, and he was thinking of something else. He did not 
see the cross-bars slide down across the tracks or hear 
the watchman’s alarm and he never knew what hit him. 
Maybe it was a crowded avenue under the “El” and he 
tried to pass the truck in front of him, and he forgot 
about the “El” pillars. They almost had to scrape him off 
the gutter. Maybe it was the headlights he had promised 
to get repaired, but forgot about, and it had rained that 
evening, and he stepped on the gas. Wherever it was 
you can chalk it up to carelessness, mark another on the 
long toll of American deaths by automobile. 

Safety first. Cross with the green light. Be safety wise. 
Drive carefully—Death is permanent. Use less horse 
power, more horse sense. These are the legends painted 
on danger-signs at cross-roads, speedway turns, rail- 
road crossings, bridge trestles, which have sprouted all 
over the country in recent months. They are the products, 
direct and indirect of the National Safety Council which 
has set up a five year plan of safety aiming to reduce 
motor deaths thirty-five percent by January 1, 1941. 

Already, in its report for the first eight months of its 
activity, the council has had to admit the essential failure 
of its efforts to cope with the deadly factors of gasoline 
and human fallibility. Deaths by violence on the highway 
are almost always directly proportional to gas consump- 
tion. Bending its efforts in a terrific campaign the Coun- 
cil has reduced the deaths per thousand gallons by eleven 
percent, but meanwhile consumption of gasoline has 
risen, more millions have taken to the road, and the net 
result has been a reduction of only 2.05 percent in deaths 
up to September first—22,020 this year against 22,480 last 
year. It is not a very encouraging record. 

Specifically the battle has been largely won in New 
Hampshire and Nevada where wide decreases in deaths 
have been effected. But on other fronts the forces of 
safety have retreated, sometimes in disorder—smaller 
cities showed a general rise of twenty-one percent; 
deaths of little children rose 3.2 percent; deaths at grade 
crossings, despite a separate campaign, jumped five and 
a half percent. 

Despite these facts, W. H. Cameron, managing director 
of the council, reported the five-year drive on death by 
violence only four percent behind schedule. The cam- 
paign is being carried on with redoubled intensity. No 
one believes auto deaths can be eradicated, but experts 
know death would ride even higher were it not for the 
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Highway 


America has mobilized for the war on death by motor- 
car, but to date a two percent reduction is the full 
achievement of the national campaign. For nearly 
one hundred persons daily the price of the automobile 





is death 







Mirrors at intersections are used in 
England as safety measures. Believe it 
or not 


How many traffic 
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the township. The cars jump apart and flounder, 
wounded, to a stop. Out of one of these wrecks a man 
crawls. He is the only one alive enough to move. A 
neighboring farmer, attracted by that loud alarm of 
crashing steel on steel immediately recognized every- 
where in North America, comes to offer aid. Clumsily he 
does his best. The ambulance is summoned, but the 

* people, pulled from the twisted wrecks, lie waiting, pump- 
ing their blood in lessening spurts onto the ground. The 
tally, even here in automobiles built to protect their pas- 

' sengers: one killed immediately, two dead waiting for 
the ambulance, one dead en route to the hospital. 

This is the new pattern of death by violence. Against 
it the American Red Cross is installing highway first-aid 
stations and training state troopers, truck drivers and 
garage men as shock troops in the war on death. 

But the main force of the safety drive is being exerted 
by the National Safety Council in its campaign of the 
three E’s. The Council aims to promote Enforcement, 
Engineering and Education. It works with local enforce- 
ment officers of the police departments and motor vehicle 
registries. It co-operates with manufacturers and civil 
engineers in promoting safe designs both of cars and 
roadways. It has instituted a tremendous publicity cam- 
paign using every factor, even horror stories, to make the 
public fully aware that the automobile in reckless hands 
is the most deadly engine ever devised. 
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Fate was smiling when this car crashed. The driver was not 
injured; the undertaker not enriched 


| 
incessant hammering of publicity and of legal restric- a 
tions on ruthless driving. Already accidents kill more men x 
and boys between the ages of three and forty than any 
single disease. For the sake of these thousands who de- 
serve a better fate, American drivers are being taught a 
new thought when they step on the starter of a motor- 
car: “Watch out! Don’t let Death take the Wheel!” 

One vital statistic which has caused alarm is the rise 
of deaths in rural areas. Here, 
in many cases, death is caused 
as much by the fact that the 
victims are far from aid as 
from the horrible impact of 
crashes at more than a 
mile a minute. 

The records are all too 
familiar to American 
rural authorities. Two 
cars rush toward each 
other at night around 
an unmarked curve, 
their tires screaming. 
There is a crash and 
splinter which re- 
sounds through 

















Wide World Photos 


This was a car at Pasadena, Calif. A speeding auto, a skid, a crash, 
then a burst of flame and this is what is left. Two men were 
killed and their wives severely injured 








Street scene: two 
deputy sheriffs and 
their prisoner in- 
jured in Los An- 
geles 












The object to the 
left hit a pole in 
Philadelphia. One 
killed, one hurt 















Fog caused this. The car collided with a truck at East Greenbush, N. Y., and 
this scene was the result. The driver and the man nearest the camera are 
waiting for an ambulance. The other three, one of whom is on the opposite 


Death in Massa- side of the car, do not need an ambulance. They are dead 


chusetts. One 
truck, one car, one 
dead 
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LEICA SHOTS BY COPLAN 


If one wants to find out the truth of what is 
going on in the neighborhood talk to its priest 
...ortoits barkeeper. In this case it’s the man 
behind the bar who tells about the life around 
him, the people whom, serving, he observes. 





“‘A bartender knows as much about 
what’s goin’ on in his neighborhood as 
the priest’ 


— RILEY and his two brothers 
keep a beer parlor on 27th Street 
between 9th and 10th Avenues, New 
York, a neighborhood which is some- 
times wrongly included in the dis- 
trict known as “Hell’s Kitchen.” 
Actually the “Kitchen” does not ex- 
tend below the forties, and the 
inhabitants of the two districts have 
very little in common besides being 
predominantly Irish. The Kitchen is 
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a seasoned offender, proud of its 
name and wanting to live up to it. 
Shootings and stabbings are familiar 
occurrences there. After midnight 
it’s wise to give dark alleyways a 
wide circle. The neighborhood Jimmy 
Riley caters to “ain’t got no itch to 
be tough.” Until recent years the 
menfolks were hard working day la- 
borers—dock wallopers, yardmen and 
the like. Of a Saturday night, some 
of them were likely to get full and 
beat their wives or engage one an- 
other with brickbats, but the use of 
knives and pistols after the fashion 
of the “Kitchen” was unheard of, 
and still is. During prohibition gang- 
ster bullets kicked up dirt on the 
public playground across the street 
from Riley’s, but the gangsters came 
from outside the district. 

“The pay off,” said Jimmy Riley, 
“was when a neighborhood boy no 
more a gangster than youse would 
happen to be in front of the mug 
that the other mugs was shooting at 
and get his bellyfull and next day 
the newspapers would say, “Rac- 
keteer Slain.” 

He drew a small beer for himself 
and leaned his elbows on the bar. 


, A heart ender talks ose 






The saloon was pleasantly cool this 
hot afternoon. A young man with 
flaming red hair sat on a stool by 
the window. He did not appear to be 
paying any attention to the talk be- 
tween Jimmy Riley and me. He was 
having no drink. 

“Look over there.” Jimmy pointed 
at the window. ‘“Where’s the ball 
game at, huh? Imagine, Saturday 
and no ball game! Jeez! It used to 
be the teams fought to decide which 
ones would get to use the diamond. 
The trouble is, everybody’s lost their 
ambition.” 

I asked him what he thought the 
reason was. 

“There’s plenty reasons. A man’s 
got to pay for the right to make an 
honest dollar. He pays to get a job 
and he pays to keep it.” 

Three kids came in off the street, 
one of them carrying an empty 
pitcher. Jimmy roared at them and 
they scurried out, leaving the pitcher 
behind. Jimmy held it bottom up 
and a dime dropped into his hand. 
He put the dime into the till, then 
filled the pitcher with beer. The 
young red-head took it to the door, 
handed it out to the waiting chil- 
dren. 

“Down to the docks a man’s got 
to give one buck to the Siciliones for 
every ten he earns, got to, or 
else- ! It’s the same at the freight 
yards, every place it’s the same. 
Everything’s a racket. It kills ambi- 
tion, what there is left—which ain’t 
much so far as I can make out. 
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“The axe of intemperance. has lopped off his green bows and left him a withered trunk”’ 


“No ambition,” Jimmy said. “Take 
them kids that just come in. The 
family is on relief. Is their old man 
out looking for a job? He is not. Him 
and his old lady are home drinking 
beer, in bed probably. 

“Monday, when the relief checks 
are given out, I break finifs until I 
can’t make change no more. The 
mess in here Monday nights, Jeez! 
Mothers and fathers, with kids in 
arms, getting tanked. The _ kids 
squalling. . And tie this. After 
blowing in all their relief dough on 
beer, they got nerve enough to some- 
times ask me for the loan of two bits 
to feed their kids on next morning.” 

“Do you ever give it to them?” I 
asked. 

“Sometimes I do,” Jimmy said. “I 
didn’t at first. I wanted to learn 
them better, but it wasn’t no use 
tryin’.” 

He drew two more beers, a large 
one for me and a small one for him- 
self. “That’s the way it goes,” he 
said. “To begin with they want to 
work, but they can’t get it so they 
have to go on relief and after they’re 
on for a while they lose ambition 
and they won’t get off, they won’t 
work. 

He went on to tell me various odds 
and ends of information about the 
neighborhood, illustrating its char- 
acter; the man and his wife who 
rolled drunks, their children who 
rolled them when they were drunk, 
the customer who gave his false teeth 
as security for a beer bill. 
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“Not that there aren’t no right 
guys. There are plenty. But it seems 
like the people who deserve help 
don’t get any. Like a certain old man 
that comes in here. ‘Pop’ we call him. 
He used to have a big say in the 
politics in this ward. He’s got brains, 
see? But he’s too old for ’em to do 
him any good. Well, one night he 
comes in and has three beers, one 
after the other. ‘You struck it rich 
Pop?’ I ask him. He takes thirty- 
two cents out of his pocket. ‘I 
bummed it,’ he says. ‘Here’s for the 
beers, and I’m goin’ to put the extra 
two cents in the peanut machine. 
Then I’m goin’ out and bum some 
more.’ The old man had been around 
to the relief station. He hadn’t gone 
until he couldn’t hold out any longer. 
He was hungry, see? They called him 
a bum and told him to hustle his 
can out. 

“T don’t care what becomes of the 
run of the mugs that come in here 
and liquor up on their kids’ break- 
fast money. I can’t afford to. It’s 
money in my pocket. It’s hard on 
the kids, but their fathers ain’t mine. 
My father’s son is in the saloon busi- 
ness and out for what he can get. 
But this old man, Jeez! He might’ve 
been my father!” 

The red head at the window said, 
without looking around, ‘“There’s 
going to be hell to pay one of these 
days.” 

More kids came into the bar-room. 
Jimmy roared as before. The scram- 
ble, the filling of the pitcher, the red 
handing it out the door followed in 
one flowing line of action. 

“How long has it been this bad?” I 
asked. 

“Since NRA, that was the best time 
for this neighborhood in years; since 
the depression, I mean. Nobody was 
making much, but anyway they were 
working. 

“The whole works’ll blow up, sky 
high, one of these days,” said the 
red-head. 

“Look who’s comin’ in,” said 
Jimmy, “the old man I was telling 
you about. Hello Pop.” 

Pop was not so old as he was thin 
and hard bitten. His type is too fa- 
miliar to all of us, these days. We 
see him around trash cans. He 
always carries something loosely 
wrapped in newspaper, and invari- 
ably there is some comic feature to 
his dress. In Pop’s case it was a cap 
with large purple and green checks. 

Jimmy invited him to have a drink 
with us. After he had drawn the beer, 
wiped away the foam with the wood- 
en blade, allowed the beer to settle, 
then added more beer until the glass 
was amber clear up to the edge of 
its high collared mouth, and after he 
had placed it before Pop and the thin 
man had raised the glass, I inquired 
experimentally. 

Pop said: “Garibaldi helped his 
people. I used to be a Republican. 
Everything is a big mistake. Gari- 
baldi was a deep thinker. He was 
born a thinker. Saint Patrick wore a 
greasy old hat you would kick off 
the street into the gutter.” 

“Jeez, Pop, how long has it been 
since you eat?” 

“I’m voting the other way, for the 
first time.” 

“To hell with politics. When’d you 


eat last?” 
GOBETWEEN 
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The pinochle game is made up of men on relief for the most part. It goes on and on from the 
early hours of the morning until late at night when the players read their cards by arc lamp 
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Good hardworking stock, good men with good wives, all they lack is good jobs 
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For the buffet party there are new gleaming gadgets in chromium. They 


add an extra spot of brilliance to your table layout 


Bake It! 


MULTITUDE of good flavors and 
good odors are hidden under a 
casserole cover. Just lift off the 
brown, earthy one on that special 
cish you put in the oven for to- 
night’s dinner: beef, little carrots, 
small sweet onions, potatoes — ten- 
derly cooked, brown and steaming in 
the rich gravy. It’s fit for a king 
but it costs only a few cents. That’s 
one of the chief delights of casserole 
cookery—it costs so little. You use 
left-overs, bits of vegetables cooked 
yesterday, bits of meat left from last 
night’s roast, in a sauce made rich 
with herbs and spices. 
Casseroles are smart just now. 
New ones of oven-ware glass, hand- 
some peasant pottery baking dishes 


from Spain, Italy and France, others 
of earthenware which you place in 
silver or chromium holders. Bring 
the casserole itself right onto the 
luncheon or dinner table—half its 
flavor is in its appearance. 

Try these in casseroles: fish with 
noodles or macaroni and a cream 
sauce; baked beans in tomato sauce 
with salt pork; oysters in a creole 
sauce topped with grated cheese; 
chicken in a rich, cream gravy with 
little mushrooms; left-over beef, 
pork or lamb, with biscuits baked on 
top, and a sauce made of chopped 
vegetables, herbs and stock; all vege- 
tables, blended in a savory cheese 
sauce made piquant with worcester- 
shire. Bake it! 


Creamy scalloped potatoes make the main dish of this very autumn dinner. 
The balance of the meal consists of jellied meat loaf and a crisp salad to 
round out the necessary vitamin complement 
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Aviatrix-in-the-dough. Mrs. Theodore W. Kenyon, called ‘‘Teddy’’ 
by the gentry aloft, likes to grease a baking pan as well as an air- 
wheel axle. Her home airport is Waban, Massachusetts 
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Desserts on the autumn schedule are at their best baked in casseroles. 
Here is one covered with marshmallows, filled with apricots, custard, 
sponge cake 
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“And a good thing,” Weiner said. 
“What in hell is the use of carting 
him along with us? If he’s going to 
die, let him die.” 

“T’m not going to leave him.” 

Weiner spat on the ground. “Damn 
him,” he said. “Carry him yourself, 
then.” He walked off quickly. 

I turned helplessly toward Moll 
and sat down on the sand beside 
him. His hands moved restlessly. The 
sand was growing hotter. Telez came 
over by me and stood there silently 
for a minute. Then he said: “Let us 
carry him together, doctor.” 

“How can we,” I asked, “with your 
shoulder?” 

“Never mind my shoulder,” he said. 
“TI can manage.” 

“All right,” I said. 

I tightened my truss into place 
and bent down. I took Moll under 
the shoulders. Telez took him under 
the knees. We strained and picked 
him up. He was a heavy man, solidly 
heavy. I could feel the strain down 
deep and I saw Telez set his teeth 
as his shoulder pulled. I was afraid 
his wound might be pulled apart; 
the bleeding might start again. He 
said nothing. Moll groaned loudly as 
pain pervaded him, and he spoke a 
lot of words; but they were sense- 
lessly jumbled. His tongue couldn't 
coordinate with his thought. 

We stumbled along the beach until 
we were blind with pain, Telez with 
his shoulder, I with my hernia and 
Moll, no doubt, with his leg. We had 
to stop. We halted abruptly and laid 
Moll down on the warming sand 
while we dropped alongside him, 
panting hotly, our shoulders bent. 

My head was whirling and I felt a 
little sick. 

“Hello!” some one said cheerfully. 

I looked up. It was Cambreau. He 
had come up very silently. 

“Isn’t it a glorious day!” he said. 
His eyes were sparkling and he was 
thoroughly alive. He made me feel 
better. 

I said: “We were carrying Moll to 
the boat. He’s very heavy...” 

Cambreau looked first at Telez and 
then at me. “This is a good thing 
you’ve been doing. Why do you spoil 
it?” 

I didn’t understand him. 

He stooped down and picked Moll 
up in his arms, without even strain- 
ing, so far as I could see. Moll made 
no sound at all. Telez and I got to 
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“His knife was out” 


Not Too Narrow ... Not Too Deep 
A Novel by RICHARD SALE 


Illustrated by Eric Godal 





If You Missed the First Chapter, 
Start Novel Here 


(Synopsis of First Installment) 


Ten men have perfected plans for 
their escape from the prison of St. Pierre. 
Their leader is the man Moll, a brutal, 
clever thief. The other nine are: the 
author, LaSalle, a doctor who was sent 
up for performing an illegal operation; 
Telez, a smuggler; Flaubert, a pathologi- 
cal exile; Weiner, a sadistic German in- 
dicted for sedition; Pennington, a tuber- 
cular American professor convicted of 
peace-time espionage; Benet, whose 
twisted nature leads him to bursts of 
venal criminality; DuFond, a weakling 
imprisoned for petty larcency and under 
the power of Verne, also a murderer and 
the only menace to Moll’s authority. 
There was also Dunning, who died in the 
jungle before the escape was under way. 

At the last moment an eleventh man, 
one Cambreau, turns up and says to 
Moll, ‘‘Take me along.’’ So great is the 
man’s quiet power that Moll, who has 
refused dozens, agrees at once, offering 
no explanation. 

To reach the boat in which their sup- 
plies are hidden, the eleven men must 
make their way northward through miles 
of swampy febrile jungle, emerging at 
last on a sheltered beach. The first to 
arrive are Cambreau and the Doctor, the 
latter exhausted. It is dark, and in the 
dark lies Moll, poisoned and unconscious 
from the bite of a fer-de-lance. The 
doctor and Cambreau give him rough 
medical attention, but Cambreau says 
that Moll is going to die. 


Telez stumbles in, pained by a 
wounded shoulder given him in a hand- 
to-hand fight with Verne, who was 
chasing through the jungle after him and 
DuFond. Verne, abnormally bound to Du- 
Fond, has with him a native woman, 

Flaubert comes crashing through the 
snake-ridden underbrush, gibbering with 
terror from an encounter with Weiner, 
whom he accuses of having killed Dun- 
ning. LaSalle calms him and one by one 
the men on the beach go to sleep. 


LaSalle sleeps fitfully and dreams of 
Cambreau, caressing the snake that bit 
Moll. His dream hangs over him when he 
wakes, to find Moll still unconscious and 
much worse. 


While Telez is sullenly bathing, re- 
fusing all attention to his wound, Weiner 
arrives. His attitude is unpleasantly over- 
bearing. He bullies the terror-stricken 
Flaubert, jibes mercilessly at the doctor, 
and announces that since Moll is out of 
commission, he, Weiner, will be dictator 
of the escaping party. “Did you know 
Verne was here?’’ asks LaSalle. Weiner’s 
mood changes at once. Benet motions 
to them, from the angle of the beach, 
that the boat is found. In spite of 
Weiner’s objections, the doctor insists 
on having Moll carried to the boat. 
“You can’t leave him here, he’s dying,”’ 
says the doctor. 


(Start second installment) 





our feet and stared at Moll lying in 
Cambreau’s arms like that. 

Cambreau said: “Come on, the 
boat is ready.” 

“Ready?” I said. “You mean— 
afloat?” 

“Of course,” he said. “It’s been 
afloat all the time. Gruno left her in 
the water with her center-board-box 
erounded. He had a line strung from 
a tree on shore to her bowsprit. He 
had her covered with underbrush to 
disguise her. I took it all off. The 
supplies are in.” He smiled at me 
provocatively. “It’s a sloop, doctor. A 
twenty-two-foot sloop.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

When we reached the bend in the 
beach we could see the boat. The 
sails were furled. The mast was set 
far forward in an improvised step. It 
was a makeshift rig at best. It had a 
bowsprit held in place with stays on 


either side, and the mast stuck up 
like a naked tree. There was no deck. 
We all had to sit on the thwarts, 
resting our feet down on the floor- 
boards. The boat looked inhumanly 
small. “Don’t worry about its small- 
ness,” Cambreau said to me sud- 
denly, as though he had divined my 
thought. “We'll get a larger one 
when we reach Port of Spain.” 

“That would be fine,” I said drily, 
“except that we’re not going to Port 
of Spain.” 

He shrugged and said nothing. 

When we reached the spot where 
the sloop was floating we found Pen- 
nington, the tubercular American 
professor, sitting on the sand beside 
the loud-mouthed Weiner and Benet. 
Poor Flaubert, quieted now from the 
kicks which Weiner had given him, 
was stretched out on his back. Wei- 
ner got up and came over to me. 


“Well, you brought him,” he said 
grinning. I went past him and over 
to Pennington. I sat down beside 
Pennington and shook hands with 
him. 

Cambreau did not look at us at all. 
He stepped into the sloop with Moll 
in his arms and laid him gently 
down forward. Moll seemed to be 
asleep. His breathing was shallower 
than before and he was quite pale. 
The ankle looked the same. The leg 
too. 

Cambreau came back and stepped 
out onto the sand. Weiner went over 
to him. “Listen, you,” he said coldly, 
“IT don’t want him in the boat. He’s 
dying and he’s no damn good to any 
one, not even himself. He won’t last 
two hours and I don’t want any 
corpse in that boat, you hear me?” 

“Yes,” said Cambreau. 

“Then take him out,” said Weiner. 
“Take him the hell out and leave 
him on the beach. If he’s got to die, 
he’s got to die. There’s no sense 
crowding the boat with a dying man. 
I’m head of this escape now. You 
take him out.” 

Cambreau sighed. “You shouldn’t 
have kicked him,” he said. 

“He won’t last two hours.” 

Cambreau’s face looked serious. 
“You shouldn’t have kicked Flaubert 
either.” 

“He’s crazy.” 

“You shouldn’t have hurt Dr. La- 
Salle either,’ Cambreau said. 

“‘He——” Weiner stopped. His face 
was flushed. He realized that he had 
been excusing himself. He stepped 
threateningly toward Cambreau. 
Cambreau waited quietly. Weiner 
hesitated. Then his impulse to vio- 
lence lost momentum. He turned, 
walked back and sat down on the 
sand. 

Cambreau smiled at him. “Moll 
won't be in your way,” he said. 

Soon after this there was a sharp 
cracking of branches behind us and 
young Jacques DuFond come out of 
the pseudo-darkness of the jungle. 
His skin was bright red with heat 
and exertion. He looked very tired. 


| pmmnnaeg him a buxom Negress fol- 
lowed. She had a multi-colored 
piece of cretonne wrapped around her 
hips, and another piece, differently 
patterned, over her breasts. Only it 
wasn’t over her breasts. It was only 
(Continued on page 52) 
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over one of them. The other hung 
over the top of the cloth because the 
cloth had been pulled out of place 
while she fought the branches of the 
low-hanging trees. It was a long fat 
disgusting thing, hanging down 
there, with a long brown nipple at 
the end of it. She was rinsed with 
sweat and it made her blackness 
gleam like onyx. She didn’t have any 
whites to her eyes; they were all 
red-veined from fatigue. 
Behind her came George Verne. 
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Verne was a brute. When you 
looked at him full front you saw a 
long face, the end of it covered with 
a shaggy red beard. When you looked 
at his profile you saw that his face 
was as flat as a saucer, the nose 
blunt, indented below the bridge, the 
brows shaggy, like the beard, and 
just as red. He squinted narrowly, 
never opened his eyes fully. They 
were light blue. He had short red 
hair which stuck up like wire from 
his skull. 

Not a tall man, he was built hori- 
zontally. He seemed as wide as three 
ordinary men, squat, like a frog, and 
with powerful shoulders. He could 
rip a new shirt merely by tightening 
the muscles in his back. His hands 
were fat, his fingers short. 

He had been in the colony nine 
years, convicted of one of the most 
cold-blooded murders I had ever 
heard of, and every man who had 
known him during those nine years 
hated and dreaded him. Every man, 
that is, but Henry Moll. Moll had 
been afraid of no one. Nevertheless 
he avoided Verne. There was too 
much animal in Verne, vicious un- 
thinking animal. 

No one said a word as he stood 
there on the beach and looked at 
each one of us slowly grinning to 
show his yellowed teeth, ridged with 
brown lines where the enamel had 
worn away. 

Finally he spoke. “Hello, you gut- 
less lugs. I guess you didn’t expect 
George Verne, did you?” He waved 
his arm and I noticed a slight cut on 
the forearm; I glanced at Jesus 
Telez. His dark eyes were fixed on 
Verne thoughtfully, and his left 
hand went inside his shirt to finger 
the knife he had, held by his belt 
next to his skin. 

“Where’s Moll? I’ve got to see 
him,” Verne went on. Then, as no 
one answered, “I’m askin’: where is 
Moll?” 

Nobody said a word. 

Verne’s voice became thunderous. 
It was basso profundo and came up 
from his heels with a volume which 
beat at our ear drums. “Are you all 
tongue-tied? Where’s Moll?” 

Weiner got to his feet and walked 
over to Verne, hesitatingly. Verne 
glared at him and the red beard 
jumped. “Weiner, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” Weiner said. “Hello, Verne. 
Moll’s in the boat.” 

“In the boat, is he!” Verne said. 
“Well, tell him to climb the hell out 
and come over here. George Verne 
wants to see him!” 
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“He’s dying,” Weiner said. “He was 
bitten by a snake. I told LaSalle, by 
God, that he wasn’t any good to any 
one, but LaSalle carried him along 
just the same. Then that man—” 
he pointed to Cambreau who was 
standing by the stern of the boat, 
“put him in the boat. I told him 
that Moll wouldn’t last two hours 
but he put him in the boat just the 
same. I told him I didn’t want a 
corpse in that boat, but he put him 
in there.” 

“You told him, did you?” Verne 
said, grinning. “And who the hell do 
you think you are, Weiner? Master 
of this boat? I guess you thought you 
were master, eh?” 

‘Weiner flushed and looked afraid. 
“I didn’t know——” 

“You didn’t know George Verne 
was here, eh?” 


“T thought——-” Weiner was miser- 
able. 

“What’d you think?” 

“IT thought——_” 


Verne laughed harshly and struck 
Weiner across the face with his 
closed fist. It was a powerful blow 
and knocked him spinning to the 
sand where he hastily scrambled 
away from Verne and held his face. 
There was a welt on it, and tears in 
his eyes from the sting. 

“Next time,” Verne said, “don’t 
think so much.” 

He strode across the beach to the 
boat, pushed by Cambreau and 
waded out to his knees so that he 
could look into the boat at the bow. 
He ran his eyes over Moll’s body, 
finally staring at the ankle. He said: 
“Ain’t that pretty, ain’t that a pretty 
sight? ... How strong are you now, 
Moll?” 

He remained staring a minute or 
two, then walked back to the rest of 
us on the beach. 

“Listen!” he roared. 

He watched us jerk, startled, and 
laughed uproariously. 

“I’m headin’ this escape,” he said 
then. “And if there’s any one of you 
that don’t think so, let’s hear it.” 

Nobody answered him. 

“I’m the boss,” he said. “I’m the 
master, you got that?” 

Some of us nodded. 

“What I say goes,” Verne said. “If 
I say toss Moll overboard, that goes. 
You got that?” 

I said: “You couldn’t do that, 
Verne. You wouldn’t throw him over- 
board. He’s dying.” 

Verne grinned at me. “No? I'll 
throw anybody I damn please over- 
board. And that means you too, you 
pot-bellied quack!” He liked that. He 
liked the uneasiness in my eyes. He 
laughed again. “But I ain’t goin’ to 
throw Moll overboard, doc. Not me, 
i &in’t.” 

“I’m glad,” I said. 

“You know what I’m goin’ to do?” 
he asked. 

“No.” 

“I’m goin’ to watch him,” he said 
evenly, narrowing his eyes and 
hunching his shoulders together. 
“I’m goin’ to watch him all the time 
he suffers, all the time he dies.” 

I felt the sun on my face. It was 
hot. ’ 


Suddenly Verne bellowed: “What 
the hell are you all waitin’ for? What 
in hell are you all gawkin’ for, sit- 
tin’ on your tails like a pack of 
damned ninnies?” 

Nobody answered. 

“Get up!” he.said. “Get to hell into 
that boat! There’s only a ten-franc 
reward if they take us by land. They 
won’t come after us here. If we’re 
goin’ t’get taken, it’ll be by sea where 
it pays fifty. Get started and give 
them a chance!” 

We scrambled to our feet and went 
hastily to the boat. Flaubert reached 
it first, whimpering. He climbed in 
and started forward, then saw Moll 


- and sat down amidships. Benet went 


after him. He went forward, to just 
behind Moll. 

Verne said: “You! Sit up with 
Benet. Yes, you, you loony lout. Move 
up with him!” 

Flaubert jumped ahead onto the 
thwart beside Benet. 

“Ali right,” Verne said. “You next, 
LaSalle. Sit right behind them with 


Pennington.” 

I said: “I ought to sit with Moll. 
He’s dying.” 

“You sit with Pennington or 


T’11——_—” 

“All right,” I said. “I’ll sit with 
Pennington.” I climbed into the boat 
with Pennington, who coughed now 
and then and looked at Verne with 
sad eyes. 

“And you,” Verne said coldly to 
Telez, “you, little Jesus, you sit be- 
hind LaSalle right where I can see 
you. I got somethin’ to talk to you 
about, ain’t I?” 

Telez’s face was inscrutable. He 
climbed silently into the boat and 
sat on the thrwart behind me. 

“All right,” Verne said, “You, 
Jasques, you sit next to the wop.” 

DuFond nodded resignedly and 


climbed in beside Telez. Verne 
glanced at Cambreau. “Who the hell 
are you?” 


“Jean Cambreau.” 

“T never saw you before.” 

Cambreau did not answer. 

Verne stared at him. “All right. 
You get up forward with Moll and 
keep your mouth shut.” He turned 
on his heel and walked back across 
the beach toward the Negress. We 
all watched him. When he got to her 
he reached down, caught her free 
breast and lifted it up, then dropped 
it where it slapped against her 
sharply. “Put that thing away,” he 
said. “What the hell is this, a peep- 
show for the boys? I bring you all 
the way for me and you give the boys 
a peep-show. Get in that boat and 
sit on the back seat with me.” 

The Negress’ grinned, showing 
white teeth, and ran to the boat. 
Verne followed beside her. When she 
got to the boat she stopped suddenly 
when she saw Cambreau. 

It was astonishing. Shame seemed 
to suffuse her black face. She quickly 
pulled up her rag of cretonne and 
stuffed her breast down behind it. 
Verne watched her puzzledly, then 
glanced at Cambreau standing by 
the stern of the boat. 

Verne said: “Get in the boat. Get 
the hell in! I told you once to get in 
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and you do as I say or I'll leave you 
behind.” * 

Cambreau raised his hand and 
pointed at the Negress. He said: “She 
isn’t coming, Verne.” 

“What?” Verne roared. 

“She isn’t coming.” 

“Are you tellin’ me what she’s goin’ 
to do?” 

“Yes,” said Cambreau. “She isn’t 
coming.” 

Verne cursed and strode over to 
Cambreau, his fists wadded like 
rocks. When he reached Cambreau 
he stopped, looked him straight in 
the eyes, and said: “Say that again, 
you!” 

“She isn’t coming. And LaSalle had 
better sit with Moll.” 

Verne trembled and the muscles in 
his arms tightened. Instinctively I 
screwed up my face and waited for 
the blow, deploring Cambreau’s fool- 
hardiness. None came. Verne didn’t 
hit him. Verne didn’t even raise his 
hand. He stared, his red beard hang- 
ing down as his lower jaw dropped. 
Cambreau began to smile. Finally he 
said: “Why don’t you hit me, Verne?” 

“Christ!” Verne said. It was all he 
could say. 

The Negress had run back on the 
beach and stumbled to the sand 
where she was whining, frightened. 

“All right,” Cambreau said. “Move 
up by Moll, doctor.” 

I climbed past Benet and took a 
seat on the narrow forward thwart. 

“All right,” Cambreau repeated. He 
waded out into the water until it was 
up to his knees and then climbed 
over the gunwale and sat down on 
the other side of me, facing the 
stern. He commanded a view of the 
entire boat. Benet and Flaubert, first, 
each on opposite sides of the mast. 
Then Pennington and Weiner. Then 
Telez and DuFond. 

Verne was standing on the sand. 
Cambreau nodded to him. “You can 
shove off now. You’re going to steer.” 

Verne responded automatically. He 
stepped forward and pushed hard 
against the stern. The center-board 
scraped on the sand, gradually sink- 
ing as the boat floated away. Hastily, 
Verne splashed into the _ water, 
climbed onto the stern seat, and 
gripped the tiller. 

Weiner looked at him with deri- 
sion in his eyes. 

“Break out the oars,” said Cam- 
breau cheerily. “There’ll be a wind 
this afternoon. We'll row until then. 
Benet and Flaubert and DuFond and 
Weiner will row. Doctor, your com- 
pass. What is the destination?” 

I said deeply: “You should know.” 

He smiled. “All right. Got the com- 
pass? Set a course northwest by west 
and keep Verne informed in the 
steering.” 

The sea was like a dead lake. We 
moved gently out over it, feeling the 
bite of the sun on our heads and the 
glare with which it struck our eyes 
from the water. The men rowed 
awkwardly and slowly. The oars 
splashed us once or twice. But we 
moved steadily out and kept moving 
until the lonely Negress on the shore 

(Continued on page 53) 
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became a blackened dot, still prone 
on the white sand. 

Soon she disappeared entirely and 
became only a part of the white 
stretch of beach and waving green 
forest which lay astern in the dis- 


tance. 
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Moll died with the twilight. 

All day long I watched him, des- 
pairing as his breathing grew quicker 
and shallower and the fever seemed 
to burn his great body into a with- 
ered skeleton. I shaded his face from 
the sun, which had burned us badly 
until we were wise enough to roll 
down our shirt sleves and shield our 
faces with torn strips of cloth. 

There was evidence in Moll’s con- 
dition of a neurotoxic reaction which 
I had not expected to find along 
with the usual violent haemotoxic 
reaction of the venom. This was 
clear from the manner in which his 
respiratory center gradually became 
paralyzed. 

In the afternoon when a breeze 
sprang up and we hoisted the mangy 
sails Gruno had left us, giving re- 
spite to the exhausted rowers—Moll 
regained consciousness. 

It was a queer kind of conscious- 
ness, sharp and unnaturally strong. 
He seemed to regain his senses and 
breath completely, for a minute. He 
opened his gray eyes and the pupils 
were not dilated at all. He looked 
at me, smiled and said: “Hello, 
LaSalle, how’s the rotting egg-shell?” 

I said: “I’m fine, Moll.” I felt sorry 
for him. 

“What happened to me?” he asked. 

“A snake bit you in the ankle,” 
I said. 

“Oh,” he said. “What kind?” 

“A fer-de-lance.” 

“Oh,” he said. He sighed. Then 
he dropped off again, his breathing 
seemed to stop, and I thought for a 
moment that he had died. 

As the afternoon wore on the heat 
seemed to stimulate Pennington. He 
lost his sickly pallor, his cheeks took 
on color. He didn’t mind the sun at 
all, though it nearly prostrated the 
rest of us. He sat up and chatted 
pleasantly. 

“... Take the empty room. You 
say it is filled with space. Then fill 
it with anything, water, furniture. 
Where has your space gone when it 
is filled? Space is only a mirage... 
Like time.” I could understand why 
he spoke of space. It was all around 
us, sun, heat, water, and space, 
space, space, as far as we could see. 
Nobody listened to him except Cam- 
breau—who agreed heartily and 
seemed pleased when he referred to 
time as an illusion. Most of the day, 
however, Cambreau had sat very still 
beside me, looking ahead with inter- 
est at the reach ‘of the ocean. He did 
not cover his head with strips of his 
shirt. Indeed, he did not seem to feel 
the heat, and the sun did not bother 
him. 

Later, Moll opened his eyes again, 
and looked at Cambreau. “No!” he 
said. “No ...not you...no! LaSalle, 
LaSalle!” 

I said: “Yes?” 
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“Take him away!” Moll said, fran- 
tic; “take that man away from me!” 

“He won’t hurt you,” I said. 

“Take him away!” 

Cambreau leaned over and looked 
directly into Moll’s eyes. “I can never 
go away,” he said. “You knaw how 
futile it is to ask that. You’ve been 
afraid of me all your life. You’ve 
evaded me all your life. You can’t 
evade me now.” 

I felt frightened. 

“I know,” Moll said in a whisper. 
“I know .. .” Again he dropped off 
and lay as though dead. 

Gently we moved, rising and fall- 
ing with the unbroken swells, head- 
ing northwest. The wind continued, 
gentle as the sea, and the bow made 


“No,” Moll said. “I should have 
known you years ago.” 

Cambreau shook his head. ‘You 
could have known me years ago,” he 
said. “You didn’t want to. You 
wouldn’t recognize me.” 

“T know,” Moll said. He sighed. 
“LaSalle?” 

“Yes, Moll, I’m right here.” 

“Good man,” he said quietly. “He 
is a good man, isn’t he, Cambreau?” 

“To every one but himself,” Cam- 
breau answered. 

“LaSalle?” 

“Yes, Moll?” 

“LaSalle,” he said ‘forgive me. 
I’m sorry for everything I ever did 
or said which hurt you.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “Forget 





“She said she was afraid” 


a white comb where it cut the water. 

We ate our day’s share of food— 
it was welcome too—and we drank 
our day’s share of water from the 
wooden keg. It was warm from the 
sun, but fresh and sweet. 

When twilight finally touched the 
sky Moll opened his eyes for the last 
time and said: “Cambreau?” 

Cambreau leaned over him. “Yes.” 

“Cambreau, now I know who you 
are.” 

“Of course you do,” Cambreau said. 
“Are you atraid?” 

Moll smiled wanly. “How can I be 
afraid?” 

“You know it is nothing?” 

“T know,” Moll said. 

“Are you afraid of me?” Cambreau 


asked. 


that. Are you—have you any pain?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “No pain at all.” 
He smiled just like Cambreau. 

I said fervently: “Moll, tell me, 
please tell me, who is he? Who is 
Cambreau?” 

He closed his eyes, and murmured: 
“God save me...” 

It was still light enough to see his 
face turn blue. His breathing grew 
hoarse and loud and gaspy, then it 
came in huge violent gulps. The in- 
halations became farther and far- 
ther apart until the last one came, 
jerking his body roughly. He turned 
white. I touched his chest, and the 
air hissed out of his lungs audibly. 
All in the boat heard it. Telez 
crossed himself and mumbled a 
prayer. I felt for Moll’s pulse. 


“No need of that,” Cambreau said. 

“He’s dead.” I said. 

We buried him a few minutes later. 
There was nothing to weight his feet 
down so we just had to push him 
overboard. It was dark enough not 
to be able to see him clearly. I was 
glad ... There was the splash, the 
drops of water in my face, then cir- 
cles which spread out quickly. 

I saw no sharks. 

Later, I thought of the battered 
Bible which Moll had loved to mock. 
I had left it on the sand when Telez 
and I carried him east to the boat. 
I felt badly about it. 

“I have Moll’s Bible here,” Cam- 
breau said suddenly. “It is for you, 
later.” 

“You have it?” I said. “Did you 
find it on the beach?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Poor Moll. Did you hear what he 
said when he died ... ‘God save 
me.’ He was an atheist, you know.” 

“Atheist is such an empty word,” 
Cambreau said. 

“It is, isn’t it?” I agreed. “Still, it’s 
queer he should have said ‘God save 


me’ after all those years . . . His last 
words.”’ ~ 
“That’s always the way,” Cam- 


breau said. “God always gets the last 
chance.” 

There was no word from Verne 
about Moll. It surprised me. He had 
spat over the side when we dumped 
the body, said: “That’s that,” and 
nothing more. 

The sloop was heavily silent for a 
while. The only one who spoke was 
Flaubert. He cried softly and kept 
saying: “... Poor poor Rudolph .. .” 

He was still repeating it when the 
moon rose and I fell asleep. 
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I dreamed again that night. I 
dreamed that I awakened and found 
the wind had died. There was no 
breath of wind at all, yet the sloop 
moved forward easily and steadily. 
I looked around for Cambreau and 
could not find him. 

Then I saw him. Somehow it didn’t 
surprise me. He was out in front of 
the sloop, walking across the sea and 
pulling us after him, holding a rope 
which stretched from the bowsprit of 
the sloop to his own shoulder. 

He saw me looking at him and 
waved for me to come out and help 
him. I climbed over the gunwale and 
stepped across the water to him and 
took hold of the rope, pulling. I 
could not feel the sea at all, could 
not feel its solidness nor its liquid- 
ness. I felt as though I had left my 
body behind me altogether. We 
pulled the boat easily. It had no 
weight at all. I said to him: “What 
are you doing out here?” 

“Pulling the boat,” he said. 

“T know. But why?” 

“To progress,” he said. “The wind 
died tonight and the boat was be- 
calmed. It stood still. Stagnation is 
the foundation of retrogression. 
Nothing should ever retrogress. We 
must progress. That is man’s heri- 
tage—to go forward.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“But the sloop is not a man,” I 
said. 

“There are men in it,” he said. 

Then it all faded and I awoke, 
sweating, cold, and shivery. This was 
the second dream of Crambreau I 
had had in two consecutive nights 
and I felt frightened. I turned and 
looked over my shoulder. Cambreau 
was sitting erect and still, staring 
up at the stars. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Hello,” he _ said. 
night.” 

“T just had a dream about you,” I 
said. “An impossible thing!” 

“Why impossible?” he asked. 

I did not answer. 

The wind was still with us. There 
was the sound of the water at the 
bow and the dry creak of the masts 
as our sails billowed. 


“It‘s a_ lovely 
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The second day the wind held up 
nicely. It was a fresh breeze, steady 
and hot, and it kept us moving 
northward with white water at our 
bow. 

When I awoke it was already sti- 
fling. There was evidently going to 
be no relief from the heat. It stayed 
with the night and then, just when 
it began to cool, the sun came up 
again and blazed away. I looked 
around the horizon and saw the sea 
and the sky. The sea was slate-col- 
ored, not blue as it had been. The 
swells were deeper, more numerous. 
In the northeast dark clouds gath- 
ered. 

We ate our rations of food and 
drank our ration of water. There 
was no cup and we had only one 
way to measure each man’s water. 
We passed the keg and each of us 
took two swallows, filling his mouth 
twice with as much as it would hold. 
That was fair enough—anyway, it 
was all we could do. 

The men were restless. The sun 
was hard to bear. Flaubert’s poor 
hairless head was flaming, and water 
from beneath his skin had settled 
down over his eyes, making him 
limply bettle-browed. It must have 
been painful; he whimpered almost 
constantly. 

Weiner’s nose was burned. It 
looked like a tulip. He shielded it 
tenderly. His discomfort had made 
him even nastier than usual, and 
that, coupled with Verne’s bald sub- 
mission to Cambreau on the previous 
day, gave him an exaggerated sense 
of importance which he exercised 
constantly. Nobody listened to him. 
He took it out on Flaubert. 

Benet, already deeply tanned from 
the sun at the colony, grew still 
darker. His olive skin could not have 
burned. It was too well protected by 
oil. He fairly shone with it. He did 
not talk at all, just squirmed rest- 
lessly. 

Telez’s dark skin protected him too 
from the scorching glare. But Du- 
Fond was beaten down. He was 
naturally light, and the sun played 
havoc with him. He looked boiled, 
despite the fact that he had covered 
himself. The reflection from the 
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water had got him. He sat near the 
stern beside Telez, his head miser- 
ably in his hands. He swayed to and 
fro with the transverse roll of the 
boat, looking as though he were sea- 
sick. 

Pennington, on the other hand, 
bloomed. “I never felt so well in my 
life,” he said. “Truly, doctor, this is 
miraculous. I must come out here 
often. Did you notice that I had 
stopped coughing? I feel strong, 
really vigorous. This is glorious.” He 
looked healthy. He had bright glow- 
ing spots on his cheeks and a light 
in his mild eyes. 

Verne had come out of his strange 
dormancy. I thought that he had 
been too inactive. Cambreau might 
have frightened him, but, knowing 
Verne, I realized it could not last. He 
had been squatting frog-like in the 
stern, his hand gripping the tiller, 
his red beard flowing with the 
breeze, his eyes squinted narrowly, 
always on Cambreau’s back. But now 
they had switcher, and that dis- 
turbed me. 

We met the swell adequately, rid- 
ing swiftly down the slope of each 
comber into the placid valley at the 
bottom, there to plunge gently in 
with our bow and rise slowly up 
the opposite side and over the next 
crest. It was monotonous, yet sooth- 
ing. There was no effort at all. The 
sloop was very seaworthy. 

Weiner took voice now, and began 
to bellyache loudly. “This damn heat 
is enough to broil a man alive. You 
could serve me on a patter.” 

I said: “Forget it. Complaining 
isn’t going to do any good.” 

“You shut your mouth,” Weiner 
said. “I’ll say whether it’s going to 
do any good or noc. If I want to talk, 
I'll talk. I say it’s hot. Hell couldn’t 
be hotter than this ... How about 
it, Rudie poor Rudie?” He leaned 
forward and slapped Flaubert briskly 
on the top of the skull. 

Flaubert stiffened as agony swept 
through him. His head was in rotten 
shape and no strength had been 
spared in the slap. For several sec- 
onds he struggled to scream, but 
pain choked his throat. I could see 
tears well up, break over his lower 
lids and stream down his face. In- 
wardly I was cold and steely. I could 
feel everything he felt. 

At last he shrieked and broke 
the trance. The cry seemed empty 
against the sea. 

Weiner looked startled at the sound 
and then began to laugh. He 
laughed heartily and slapped his 
legs. “Rudie got a shock! Poor Rudie 
got the damndest shock of his young 
life. This is good! Why didn’t I think 
of it before?” 

Flaubert was terrified. He didn’t 
know how to escape. 

Leaning forward, still laughing, 
Weiner raised his hand to slap the 
glowing skull again. 

Flaubert watched in fascination, 
his eyes riveted until the hand 
started down. Then he _  shrieked 
again, more loudly and shrilly, and 
jumped away toward the bow of the 
sloop, rocking us dangerously and 


sending up a frightened string of 
protests from the others. 

Cambreau grabbed him; he strug- 
gled like a maniac, and Verne bel- 
lowed curses from the stern. 

“What the hell is this? Sit down, 
you leony lout, sit down! What’s the 
matter with him?” 

“Weiner hit him on the head,” I 


said. 

“Oh,” Weiner laughed, “this is 
good!” 

“Weiner,” Verne said, “you shut 


that gapin’ trap of yours or I'll bash 
your brains in!” 

Weiner stopped laughing and sat 
motionless. Slowly he turned around 
and glared at Verne. Verne’s hand 
was on the tiller. It was practically 
impossible for him to leave his post, 
come forward, attack Weiner and 
still keep the sloop afloat. Weiner 
grinned nastily. “You go to hell,” he 
said. 

Verne’s face went purple. “What?” 

“You go to hell. Go to hell!” 

The red beard twitched as Verne 
set his mouth murderously. “Weiner,” 
he said hoarsely, “when we reach 
port I’m goin’ to beat you. I’m goin’ 
to beat you till you can’t see no 
more. I’m goin’ to beat you till you’re 
sorry you ain’t dead.” 

Weiner hadn’t thought of that. He 
hadn’t stopped to think that Verne 
could hurt him when we landed. He 
considered the possibility thought- 
fully. He cast down his eyes and sur- 
veyed the floor-boards absently. He 
didn’t like it. He stopped laughing 
and he made no further move 
against Flaubert. I sighed as the boat 
quietly continued northward. That 
had been a near one. 

Only then, when Weiner sat sub- 
dued on his thwart and trailed his 
hand in the sea alongside, did I 
notice Flaubert. He was sitting where 
Moll had lain previously on the floor 
boards over the bilge between Cam- 
breau and myself. There was no 
more pain in his face. He was not 
crying either. Just sitting there, his 
eyes closing sleepily, making no men- 
tion of his deplorable existence and 
his grim persecution. 

I glanced at Cambreau, but he did 
not look at me. He stared straight 
ahead at the sea, his hair fluttering 
in the wind. 

That was the way the morning 
passed... 

The afternoon prostrated me. The 
heat was intense. It must have 
topped one hundred and thirty de- 
grees. It drained out life and left 
us torpid flesh and sweat. Thinking 
was impossible in heat like that. Sea 
and sky were furnace-like. The wind 
had died and we drifted slowly with 
the swell, too tired to use the oars. 
Verne tried to yell us into action, but 
it was no good. He gave it up shortly. 
It took too much strength, and he 
saw that rowing was impossible. We 
doused ourselves with water, and 
then had to keep wet. We couldn’t 
let the water dry on us. The burn 
would have killed us. 

Once Pennington said naively: 
“It’s much warmer, isn’t it?” 

No one answered. 

Only Cambreau stood apart. He 
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did not wet himself. He did not 
shield himself from the sun. He did 
not sweat perceptibly. 
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Telez and Verne fought that after- 
noon and nearly drowned us all. 

It was later, much later, when the 
sun was beginning to wane. The rays 
did not sting so much any more, but 
thick, tangible heat still surrounded 
us. Heat has a real taste after a 
while. It is creamy and sour, and it 
coats mouth and gums with a pe- 
culiar white fuzz. 

DuFond was the cause of the quar- 
rel. 

It started in the middle of the 
afternoon. He grew restless, looking 
at each of us pleadingly and moving 
his tongue noisily in his mouth. 
Every now and then he wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand and 
tugged at the neck of his shirt, mut- 
tering: “I’m thirsty.” 

Weiner and Telez stared at him 
when he spoke. But the rest of us 
pretended we did not hear him. 

“I’m thirsty,” he repeated. 

We were all thirsty. And every 
time he mentioned it we squirmed 
for want of water. We were arid, 
parched, withered. The sun had done 
that to each of us, not to DuFond 
alone. But DuFond had hopes of 
Verne, felt that Verne might make 
an exception in his case. 

“I’m thirsty,” he said. 

“In God’s name,” I said, “do you 
have to keep saying that?” 

“I’m thirsty; I cant’ help it if I’m 
thirsty.” 

Verne growled: “Leave him alone, 
LaSalle!” 

“LaSalle is right,” Benet said. 

“He'll shut his damn mouth just 
the same,” Verne said. 

I said: “Not if he keeps squealing.” 

Verne didn’t know what to do. He 
couldn’t reach me from the stern. 
He felt that we were all against him, 
and he was tired. 

DuFond made a face which looked 
as though he would cry. “I’m so 
thirsty. I want a drink of water.” 

“Shut up!” 

“Just one drink of water. There’s 
the whole keg.” DuFond begged like 
a child. “I’m so thirsty!” 

“All right,” Weiner said. “I’m 
thirsty too. Let’s all have a drink of 
water.” He grinned. 

Telez said nothing; Flaubert was 
asleep; I didn’t look at Cambreau. 

Verne said angrily: “Cut that out, 
you!” to Weiner. 

“Please, George,” DuFond said, 
leaning back and stroking Verne’s 
arm. “Just one swallow. I can’t stand 
this. I’m not like the others .. .” 

Weiner laughed. “That’s the truth, 
by God!” 

“Please, George .. .” 

“I don’t think that is fair at all, 
Pennington said. “As for myself, I 
can do without it. I’m a trifle un- 
comfortable, but I can do without it. 
I’m speaking for these others, and 
I think it’s being very unfair.” He 
wasn’t angry. Pennington never got 

(Continued on page 55) 
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angry. It was as though he were re- 
proving a student. 

“T don’t care about that,” DuFond 
said, narrowing his eyes. “I want a 
drink. I don’t want to burn up. I 
want a drink!” 

I saw Telez lick his lips hungrily. 

“George, George,” DuFond went on 
pleadingly, “just one swallow, please, 
just one swallow?” He continued to 
stroke Verne’s arm, wrist to elbow 
and back again, slowly. 

Verne fought against the plea. He 
tried to evade DuFond. He wanted 
DuFond’s attention, but he foresaw 
mutiny. There was indecision in his 
eyes. 

“Please, George... 

Telez sighed. His lips were puffed 
and roughened. He was thirsty too. 
His patience had broken. He wanted 
a drink badly. Which one of us 
didn’t? He knew he couldn’t have it, 
and DuFond made thirst so much 
more real. So when DuFond parted 
his lips to beg again, Telez turned 
slowly and rapped him solidly across 
the mouth with his toughened, 
opened hand. 

“Damn!” Weiner said, breathing 
excitedly. “And a good thing too! He 
had it coming. Good work there, lit- 
tle Jesus!” 

DuFond recoiled violently after the 
blow, and started to wail. “George! 
George!” 

Verne, furious, dropped the tiller 
He leaned forward and pounded his 
big fists into Telez’s kidneys—hard 
jarring blows. Telez’s face wrinkled 
and his body jerked with each dull 
impact. He tried to turn around and 
face Verne to defend himself, but he 
couldn’t. Verne was hitting him too 
quickly and too hard, and DuFond 
had grabbed the shoulder of his 
shirt and was shaking him to and 
fro, crying spitefully: “Hit him, hit 
him!” 

The sloop rocked. It brought the 
lifeless boom swinging over sharply 
and it struck DuFond solidly in the 
back, making him grunt. He released 
Telez’s shirt and clawed at the boom, 
pushing it away from him in shocked 
surprise. 

Telez made good use of that mo- 
ment. He raised his right fist and 
swung it straight down at DuFond’s 
face. It caught him on the bridge of 
the nose, slid down, lacerated his 
lower lip and then careened off. It 
was a good blow. DuFond slipped 
down off the cross-beam onto the 
floor-boards, where he reposed limp- 
ly, his nose bleeding. 

Verne stopped his blows for a sec- 
ond to see how seriously DuFond was 
hurt. Telez turned, and I saw the sun 
glisten by his hand. His knife was 
out. 

Verne paled. Steel was a different 
matter. He fell back into his stern 
seat and stared up at Telez, who had 
risen to his feet, the knife held over 
his head. 

“No,” Telez said suddenly. “Why 
stain it?” And he hurled the weapon 
Overboard with a savage gesture. 

Verne watched it sink from sight. 
He was very white. It made his beard 
look so much the redder. He watched 
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Telez sit down quietly. He didn’t say 
anything. 

“You’re all right, little Jesus,” 
Weiner said loudly. “By God, you’re 
all right with me!” 

“Shut up,” Verne said. 


“Go to hell,” Weiner said. “I’m not 
afraid of you.” He sounded as though 
he meant it. It did him good to find 
that Verne was a coward too. 


Verne was trying to catch his 
breath. That knife had taken some- 
thing out of him. He knew that 
Telez could have killed him where he 
sat. Now that the blade was gone he 


iously: “Jacques, Jacques—are you 
all right?” 

DuFond was not all right. He was 
unconscious. He remained that way 
until evening when the clouds in the 
northeast came down on us and a 
blinding windless rainstorm fell, 
cooling our burnt skins and refresh- 
ing us. 
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After the rain, the wind sprang 
up. It was a strong twenty-knot 
breeze, unlike the other, and when 
it filled the sails it heeled the sloop 
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“It was dark enough not to be able to see him clearly” 


might have gone ahead and pum- 
meled Telez again. 

But he didn’t. Telez had awed him. 

He tried to take it out another 
way. He thought he could punish us 
all for siding with the Spaniard. 
“DuFond drinks all’ he wants to, you 
hear that?” he said, spitting. “He 
can have his drink.” 

“Tf he drinks,” I said, “then we all 
do.” 

“He drinks all he wants,” Vernie 
said. “And you don’t get a drop, not 
a drop!” 

“You try to do that,” Weiner said 
ominously, “and we'll throw you 
overboard.” 

Verne pretended he hadn’t heard 
Weiner. He sat back at the stern, 
holding the tiller again. With his free 
hand, he leaned over the side and 
scooped handfuls of sea water onto 
DuFond’s bloody face. He asked anx- 


over at an angle. It came from the 
south and gave us a stride that was 
breath-taking. Astern we left a 
boiling wake of phosphorescence in 
the darkness. At the bow the white 
comb rose higher and wider, and now 
had a high singing voice. That heel- 
ing and the sudden charge of the 
sloop made me feel strong. There 
was a kind of power in this plunging 
across the sea. Verne had his hands 
full with the tiller. He had to keep 
weathering his helm to hold the 
boat’s head off the wind. The others 
were quiet, balancing themselves 
against the angle. A running swell, 
long and deep, came on from the 
south. It ran faster than we did. The 
result was that we kept pitching nose 
down, sending up cascading geysers 
of spray which soaked us all to the 
skin. There was nothing to bail with. 
Some one began to shovel the water 


out with cupped hands. I couldn’t 
see who it was. It was too dark to 
see any of them, except Cambreau. 

Next to me, very close, his face 
looked white in the night. He held it 
high, nostrils quivering, eyes wide as 
the seas increased with each for- 
ward plunge. 

Once DuFond asked timidly: “Is 
it all right? Are we safe? The boat 
is tipping .. .” 

No one answered him. All of us 
were too much occupied with the 
pitching and rolling. 

I was tired, but I could not sleep. 
It was thrilling, riding with the wind 
like that. It was the first time I had 
ever done it. I liked the sting of the 
salt spray against my cheek. Some- 
times it was needle-like, sometimes 
very soft. There were tears in my 
eyes from the bite. 

After a while Cambreau glanced 
at me and asked: “How do you like 
it?” 

“It’s breath-taking,” I said. “I’ve 
never been in a blow before.” 

“A blow?” he said, laughing. “You 
make it sound big.” 

“It is big,” I said. “Look at those 
waves.” 

“They’re not large,” he said. 

“They seem so to me,” I said. “Look 
at them. I don’t know what you’d 
call a blow. It takes something to 
make them that high.” 

“This is a good wind,” he said. 
“That's all.” 

“Yes?” I said. “And what would 
you call yesterday’s?” 

“A zephyr,” he said. 

“Two points rougher,” I said, “and 
we'd have a gale.” 

That seemed to amuse him. He 
laughed pleasantly and turned to the 
bow again as we pitched erratically, 
running fast. 

“Wait,” he said. “You'll see a gale 
soon. Day after tomorrow you’ll see 
a real gale. It will sweep us clear to 
Trinidad. You’ll see some waves, 
then, running twenty and thirty feet 
high.” 

“Really?” I said. 

“They’re beautiful!” he said. “Wait 
till you see them. It will be a hard 
gale, out of the southwest. The ceil- 
ing will come down on us, gray 
clouds, and the horizon will close in 
like a dungeon. In the trough you 
won’t be able to see anything but 
mountains of green water fore and 
aft. Then we'll rise as the next crest 
picks us up, and for a second we'll 
be able to see the crest coming after 
that, maybe two hundred feet away. 
But before you can measure it, in the 
rolling motion, it will hit us and 
we'll go speeding down into the 
trough again. White-caps? 
Foam, doctor, foam! It boils all 
around! When a crest strikes your 
stern too soon, perhaps after a pause 
in the trough, boiling foam will rush 
along your beam level with the gun- 
wale, spitting, hissing, until you'll 
feel as though you're sitting in the 
sea itself! Then sometimes the wind 
catches the spray on top of a crest 
and then you can see the foam fan- 
tail along the ridge like dust from a 
furrow!” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“T don’t know,” I said. “You make 
it sound exciting, the way you say 
it, but it’s dangerous. This is a small 
boat.” 

“Are you afraid?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “This boat is too 
frail for a storm like that.” 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “The sloop 
will survive everything it meets.” 

“I wish I could believe you,” I said. 

“Doctor,” Cambreau said, “I have 
told you that we will meet a gale 
day after tomorrow. You believe that 
so much that it worries you. Then I 
tell you that you will be unharmed 
by the gale. Why don’t you believe 
that? How can you believe me once 
and not twice?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

“You mustn’t be afraid. Never be 
afraid of anything.” 

“That’s foolish advice,” I said. 

I thought I had hurt him. He 
didn’t reply at once. He was quiet for 
a few seconds before he said: “A 
man who has made a god of fear 
is an unhappy man.” 

“That’s true enough,” I said. “But 
how can I help being afraid? Look 
at Moll. It’s easy for you to say 
nothing can harm me. But suppose 
that snake had bitten me in the 
ankle: I’d be dead now. I’d be float- 
ing back there somewhere instead of 
Moll.” 

“No you wouldn’t,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“We must fear in this life solely 
because we have to overcome fear. 
When we have succeeded, we have 
become perfect.” I didn’t understand 
him. He went on, “Why didn’t the 
snake bite me when I found it that 
first night?” 

“But—you didn’t touch it, did 
you?” 

“I did,” he said. 

“And it didn’t bite you?” 

“Why should it have bitten me? I 
was not afraid of it. It was not 
afraid of me.” 

“Are you saying it bit Moll because 
he was afraid of it?” 

“No,” he said. “With Moll it was 
different. He wasn’t afraid of it, but 
he was afraid of something else, an 
illusion which was so real he lived 
his life in dread of it.” 

I asked: “What was that?” 

“Death,” he said. 

“Is that why the snake bit him? 
Was it predestined?” The spray hit 
me and I wiped it from my face. 
“That would be fatalism.” 

“If it hadn’t been the snake,” Cam- 
breau said, “it would have been 
something else. Moll had to meet it.” 

“All right,” I said. “He met it. He’s 
dead. That’s a lovely philosophy of 
life!” 

Cambreau sighed. “When is a man 
dead? .. .” There was a long silence 
while we plunged. I braced myself 
against the side of the hull. I rocked 
with the motion and waited ages for 
him to continue... 

“Doctor, you’re a medico.” 

“I was,” I said. 

“Oh, that,” he said. “That was a 
lovely thing. Your whole life has 
been filled with lovely things. You 
aren’t bitter about that. You’d do it 
again.” 
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“How do you know?” I asked. 

“She was so young and frightened. 
And you were being kind. You knew 
the dangers, you fought with your- 
self about the risk. You didn’t think 
of your reputation, the career you 
had to boast of; your fears were for 
her, unknown to you before she came 
to you; and you sacrificed everything 
for her.” 

“Why that, then?” I asked. “Why 
did she have to die? And why did I 
have to kill the child?” 

“As for the child,” Cambreau said, 
“it was only an idea, unexpressed. 
You killed nothing—Do you know 
why she came to you?” 

“She said she was afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

“She said she was afraid of her 
family, of her friends.” 

“That wasn’t it,” Cambreau said. 
“She wasn’t afraid of them. They all 
knew about it. You learned that 
when you were tried.” 

“That’s so,” I said. 

“She was afraid of death, like 
Moll,” he said. “She was afraid she 
might die delivering the child. That 
was why she came to you.” 

I shook my head sadly. “Well, she 
met what she feared. She died. What 
good did it do her?” 

He smiled. “She was ready for it. 
She will never have to do it again.” 

“Again?” I echoed. 

“Yes,” he said. He did not explain 
further. “Some day soon you will 
understand that.” 

I reached out in the darkness and 
touched his wet arm. I felt it, felt 
his flesh, wet and cold like my own. 
“You are real, aren’t you?” I asked. 

“Real,” he said. 

“You’re a man?’ I said. 

“A man,” he said. 

“Are you human?” 

“No man is human,” he said. 
“When you say human you imply 
that man is something merely mor- 
tal. Mortality is a fear. Men hate 
mortality. That’s why it claims 
them.” 

I said emptily: “I’m trying to un- 
derstand, but I can’t. What can I 
believe? I’ve been a doctor. I’ve seen 
the quick and the dead. I’ve seen 
men die like Moll last night. Is there 
anything immortal in the rotting 
flesh of a corpse? Did you ever see 
one? Once I had to perform an au- 
topsy on a man who had been dead 
four months. I wish you could have 
seen him. There was nothing immor- 
tal about that body. It was dead, 
dead and decayed.” 

“There is more to a man than the 
medium you see him in,” Cambreau 
said. “Man is the animation of a 
shell. The trouble with you, doctor, 
is that you believe your body is alive. 
It isn’t. Your body is no more alive 
than the corpse you autopsied. It is 
you who are alive, it is you who are 
animating that lifeless flesh.” 

“But who am /?” 

He smiled and said nothing. 

“You say my body is lifeless,” I 
went on, “but that J am alive. In 
that case my body can feel no pain, 
can never know death because it has 
no life to lose.” 


“Believe that,” he said soberly. 
“That is the ultimate truth.” 

“T want to believe it,” I said; “but 
how can I? How can I believe some- 
thing which my eyes deny, my nose 
denies, my ears deny? I felt Moll 
when I buried him. He was cold, 
dead. I saw him die. I smelled his 
rotting wounds. He’s dead. How can 
I believe otherwise?” 

“If the body has no life,” Cam- 
breau said, “how can its senses dic- 
tate what is life and what is death? 
It must naturally contradict itself — 
You cannot see that yet. But when 
you have understood just once that 
you are real and your body is flesh, 
only a medium of reflection, you will 
be amazed at the incongruity of your 
present beliefs.” 

“But will I understand?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“Very soon now. It is not your turn 
yet.” 

“Not my turn? .. .” I said in a 
whisper. “You mean that we are all 
to have our turn—all of us in this 
sloop?” 

He said: “That is the reason I am 
here.” 

“You aren’t a convict,” I said. 

“No.” 

“Was Moll—first?” 

He nodded. 

“And who is next?” I asked. 

“George Verne,” he said. 

I felt very cold. I asked after a 
moment: “What is going to happen 
to him? What are you going to do to 
him?” 

“I?” Cambreau said. He laid his 
hand on my shoulder assuringly. 
“You’re afraid of me again. I told 
you not to be. I shall do nothing to 
Verne. I cannot judge another man. 
He must judge himself.” 

There was a pause. 

“Verne,” he said slowly, “has al- 
ready destroyed himself.” He looked 
at me and added: “Don’t look so 
tragic.” 

The sloop rose and fell into each 
trough. The wind continued to push 
us hard. There were clouds covering 
the sky, no moon, no stars, no light 
at all. Just water and wind and the 
fleeing boat ... It was late when I 
fell asleep and this night I did not 
dream at all. 
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Pennington continued to amaze 
me. He was up with the dawn, ener- 
getic, happy, looking marvelously 
well. The pinched pallid aspect of 
tuberculosis had disappeared. He 
glowed. He did not cough any more. 
But I had seen his symptoms in the 
past and I could not believe that he 
would not die. At the colony he had 
been too far gone. Indeed, the very 
fact that he suddenly blossomed led 
me to believe the end was not far 
off. It’s like that with tuberculosis. 
You feel fine one day and then you 
suddenly die. 

When I awakened next morning 
he was talking with Cambreau. He 
said: “I confess I am at loss to un- 
derstand this phenomenon. Hereto- 
fore I existed, nothing more. I was 
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always sickly, from the time I was a 


child. There was a period when I 
liked the idea very much. It was 
something I could count on—death 
and a grave. There are so few things 
a man can count on. But after a 
while I changed. Not in health. I 
have always been ill, as I said. But 
the idea of death lost its lure.” 

“Why?” Cambreau asked. 

“Well, you see, death then had 
been so final to me. I was born and 
raised in Dadeville, Alabama, and 
my father believed heartily in the 
vengeance of the Lord and the ter- 
rible day of resurrection. He used to 
berate me daily with pictures of the 
fiery hell which awaited me if I did 
not behave. He was righteous, too 
righteous.” 

“Self - righteous, 
Cambreau. 

Pennington smiled. 

“Exactly. Well, he made himself 
too vehement on the after life. In- 
stinctively I doubted him, and be- 
lieved instead that death was final- 
ity; I wanted no hell, no judgment, 
no resurrection, I counted on death 
as the end. No more afterward. The 
sweet eternal rest and that sort of 
abracadabra.” 

“Well,” Cambreau said amusedly, 
“isn’t it that?” 

“What?” 

“The sweet eternal rest?” 

“I think not, now,” Pennington 
said, smiling. “It’s something more.” 

“LaSalle doesn’t think so,” Cam- 
breau said. 

“I’m not afraid of it — judgment 
and all that,” I said. “That isn’t it. 
It’s just—well, just that I think it 
finality.” 

“You think of it that way because 
of all the man-made superstition 
and grief which goes with it.” Pen- 
nington spoke absently. “You’ve built 
up a mirage about death, making it 
omnivorous, Omega. You say to your- 
self, death is unpleasant, death is 
real. Ultimately, if not now, I am go- 
ing to die. How final! How inexor- 
able!—Then, because it’s the least 
unpleasant thought, how permanent, 
And a grave is such a quiet place.” 

Pennington sighed sadly. “At least,” 
he continued, “that is what I 
thought, except that I really liked 
the idea. One lived one’s life. One 
died. That was that. I wanted the 
quietude of that grave . . . How fool- 
ish I was!” 

“I know the feeling,” I said. “I 
had it often in the colony. Why is it 
foolish?” 

“Because it is an incongruity,” said 
Pennington. “A grave ... What is a 
grave? Tell us Cambreau.” 

“A grave,” he said, “is a cavity in 
the earth, dug to receive itself.” 

“That’s it!” Pennington said. “How 
neatly you put it! What has changed 
when a man dies? Where has the 
man gone? The body is the same. 
Why isn’t it still a man?” 

“Because it is dead,” I said. 

“The body?” 

“Yes.” 

“But was it alive before? Was it 
the body that was alive or was it 
the man in the body?” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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New Faces in Congress 


Eighteen win seats in 75th Congress because 


their nominations were tantamounttoelection 





HE CAMPAIGN is over for eighteen In the House of Representatives: 
new Congressmen. They have Powerful support means election 
either solid support or no opponents, for: John R. Murdock (D., Arizona), 


j and their seats are safe before the Richard M. Atkinson (D., Tennessee). 
i election. They are in. Without opposition in their dis- 
In the Senate: ’ tricts are: Wade Kitchens (D., Ark.) ; 


Strength of support will bring Stephen Pace (D., Georgia); Clyde L. 
about the election of C. O. Andrews Garrett and W.R. Poage (D., Texas) ; 
(D., Florida), Governor H. Styles Luther Patrick, Pete B. Jarman, Jr., 
Bridges (R., New Hampshire), Gover- and John J. Sparkman (D., Ala- 
nor Ed. C. Johnson (D., Colorado). bama); Robert L. Mouton, Overton 

Absence of opposition insures the Brooks, Newt V. Mills, John K. 
election of Claude Pepper (D., Griffith, and A. Leonard Allen (D., 
Florida). Louisiana). 








Governor H. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, up for election to the 
Senate, nominates Col. Frank Knox 





Claude Pepper (D., Florida) Governor Ed. C. Johnson (D., Colorado) Judge Charles O. Andrews (D., Florida) 





| alll 
Judge Clyde L. Garrett (D., Texas) John R. Murdock (D., Arizona) 





Luther Patrick (D., Alabama) 
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Joan Perry 
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Janice Jarrett 
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Helen Burgess 


Paramount 


Kay Hughes 


Republic 
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Rising Stars 


Hollywood presents ten of its 
youthful beauties, finds 
competition from Chicago 


RESS photographers in Hollywood, 

land of rising stars, have chosen 
their ten candidates for stardom from 
the wealth of aspirants to that happy 
state. At the same time a groupin Chi- 
cago, searching for the ultimate in 
head models, selects a 22-year-old 
Chicago girl as the answer. Her suc- 
cess is evident, but the photographers 


~~ 


must wait for justification of their 
selections. Young Hollywood stars 
come and go and often prove mere 
twinkles in the sky, flaring brightly, 
then flickering into oblivion. Whether 
the press photographers are judges 
of acting ability remains to be seen; 
their ability to judge beauty is ob- 
vious. 








® Wide World Photos 


Miss Helen Corbin, of Chicago, chosen as the ideal head model by the American 
Cosmeticians Association, surrounded by replicas of her prize-winning head 
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Wide World 

The Front Populaire in Paris has attacked 
even the dress designs of the fashion capital. 
Here is Chanel’s outfit in which you can 
dress like a perfect gamin de Paris. |t is 
in brown and plaid woolens, with a work- 
man’s cap, a busdriver’s overcoat and even 

his collarless, knitted jersey 


Boy Meets Girl 
and She Has On: 


For lunch and cocktails, the wine 
broadcloth dress with soutache braid 
around the hem, and a purple wool 
scarf tucked into the high neck. 

A circular taffeta dress with short 
puffed sleeves, embroidered all over 
with chenille flowers, for tea dancing. 

An ankle length velvet skirt with 
broadcloth jacket and lamé blouse, 
for that informal dinner and theatre. 

The low cut white crepe dress with 
appliqued gold kid flowers, under a 
bright red stiff velvet sweeping coat, 
for first nights and the night club 
afterwards. 

Starred with sequins, a net dress 
cut like a ballet dancer’s, for big 
parties. 


It’s Fun to Wear: 


High cut shoes with buttons, rem- 
iniscent of our childhood. 

Edwardian blue. 

School girl plaids, 
hats. 

Monogrammed high neck scarfs. 

One black wool skirt, with an as- 
sortment of little short tight gay 
jackets. 

The new rolled up and forward 
hair cut. 

The new colored girdles to match 
your dresses. 

Bright chiffon handkerchiefs tied 
around hats. 

A dressing gown bought in the 
men’s department, of maroon flannel 
with a polka dot border. 


“Little Boy” 
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Flash - -- Fashions 


By Connie de Pinna 
High Hats 


Our headgear this Fall becomes more elaborate and fantastic than it’s been 
in years. Try and find yourself just a simple little wearable hat anywhere. It 
just isn’t. It doesn’t seem to exist. 

Crowns are soaring like skyscrapers, they become laden with feathers, with 
velvet, and even fur. Fox heads with beady eyes wink at you in a cunning 
fashion right from the crown of a hat, in fact Daniel Boone has come to town. 
Also we have Napoleon lurking in our midst; military blue feathers going 
crosswise on black felt, gold emblems and ribbon rosettes. Gipsy fedune- 
tellers have been seen lunching at the Ritz in bright red jersey caps with 
little black felt brims perched on top. Even jewelry is being hung on hats by 
Madame Agnes in Paris. Some hats have no crowns at all and appear to be 
only one big bow. 

Wear your hats over one eye-brow, way back on your head, any way at all, 

but do be extreme. Do 

everything with your 
hats you have always 
. wanted to do. 


Things Struck 
Off Our List: 


The long, curled hair- 
cut that comes below the 
nape of the neck. 

Anything in Fashion to 
do with “swing.” 

Orange lip stick. 

The sets and furniture 
in the Astaire-Rogers 
pictures. 

Colored taffeta petti- 
coats. 

The Garbo expression 
on anyone but Garbo. 

Ditto the Hepburn im- 
itators. 
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Globe 
Also from Paris is this evening dress in 
white satin with a black lace blouse and 
a three-quarter-length jacket. Shoulders 
rise to a high peak but contain neither 


stuff nor nonsense A CIGARETTE 


MILD AS 


CREATED 








In Manhattan one designer manifests— 
again this year—the Greek influence. The 
designer is Miss Jo Copeland of Jo Cope- 
land, Inc.; the achievement is a dress with 
cutout border of gold kid and sequins 
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Not Too Narrow...Not Too Deep 


(Continued from page 56) 


“You mix me up,” I said. “I can’t 
keep up with you. And—it’s odd— 
you talk like him, like Cambreau.” 

“But,” Pennington went on, “you 
know that there is something more 
to you than your flesh. Yet you can’t 
seem to admit it. You’re afraid to 
admit it. You’ve lived your life be- 
lieving in your flesh. You were a 
doctor, weren’t you? Could you ever 
touch the power behind the flesh, 
the vital force which quickened the 
flesh and marked it a man instead 
of a corpse? ... No. That is why I 
lost my belief in death’s finality.” 

“All right,” I said. “Let’s consider 
it. You—the you which is real, ac- 
cording to your own concept—is un- 
earthly. It comes from nowhere and 
quickens your body for a while, then 
departs into nowhere again. How can 
a man believe in something he can- 
not see with his own eyes? What is 
this thing the spirit? Where does it 
come from and where does it go? 
Where is it born and where does it 
die?” 

“Tt is never born,” Cambreau said. 
“Tt is. It never had a beginning and 
it will never have an end.” 

“Then what dies?” I said, strain- 
ing. “Tell me what dies! Moll was 
with us two days ago. Where is he 
now? Is he alive again?” 

“Still.” 

“But how? Not that same body.” 

“No.” 

“That body is dead then?” 

“That body is inactive. It cannot 
die. It was not alive in the first place. 
I have said this before.” 

I stared at him. 

“Then where is Moll? Alive, you 
say? In another world? Tell me.” 

“No,” he said. “These things you 
must find out for yourself.” 
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There was no sun that day, nor sky 
either. The gray clouds lay like a low 
ceiling right over our heads, layer on 
layer, the color of soot-covered snow- 
banks. They hemmed us in ominous- 
ly, seeming almost close enough to 
touch. The wind had strengthened, 
the ridges of the swells were farther 
and farther apart, and the glassy 
valleys between them were deepen- 
ing all the time. There were no more 
wrinkles on the crests; only the 
churning foam, studded with white 
boils which the wind whipped into 
the air. 

We had our rations, hardtack and 
two swallows of water. When I held 
the keg it felt much lighter. Eight 
men had sapped it. There was only 
a little water left. 

It was just as well the sun stayed 
away. 

Verne didn’t eat. He took his share 
of water but refused the hardtack. 
It made my skin prickly. All I could 
think was: here’s a condemned man. 
He’s got a feeling that he’s next, that 
he’s going to die; that’s why he can’t 
eat. I wonder if he can actually feel 
that he’s going. And I wonder how 
he’s going to do it. 
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“T don’t like this,” I said to Cam- 
breau when the threatening darkness 
encompassed us. The sky had low- 
ered until I felt that it was smother- 
ing us. The horizon was gone. There 
was no fog—that wasn’t it. But out 
where the horizon should have been 
a wall of dense clouds had come 
down and sealed us tightly into an 
olive-colored room. The angry sea 
was rising, threatening to push us up 
against the ceiling of the storm and 
crush us. I had to grip the thwart 
tightly with both my hands—the mo- 
tion of the sloop was jerky and violent. 
It was not the pitching which threw 
us about. You could get used to that. 
It was the rolling, long wild swoops 
from side to side. The mast rocked 
far over and then far back, over and 
back again, shuddering with the 
force of each roll until I wondered 
how it stayed in its step or why it 
did not snap off at the top or why 
we didn’t capsize completely. 
Once I nearly lost my balance, and 
went cold as ice inside. My mouth 
kept watering—I had to swallow 
constantly. I was soaking wet, of 
course; we all were. I remember 
thinking: the boat doesn’t have to 
sink, we’ll be drowned without turn- 
ing over. Spray was hitting us hard, 
slashing into our faces. But .we 
shipped surprisingly little water. I 
couldn’t understand that at all; each 
comber thundered up behind us, 
lifted us on its back, the foam rac- 
ing right at the edge of our gun- 

(Continued on page 62) 

















For Radio Fans Only... 





ALL brings lots of strange peo- 

ple to the microphone, and the 
stranger they are the better the 
broadcasters seem to like it. Specifi- 
cally the success of Vox Pop programs, 
the amateurs with their touching 
life-stories and the community sing- 
ing bees, has made the radio show- 
men turn to the ordinary listener as 
the new white hope. 

Right now the ordinary man in 
the street, or a voice which sounds 
for all the world like him, may be 
heard on at least half a dozen pro- 
grams. Major Bowes and Fred Allen 
don’t count anymore, because their 
amateurs have tended to get profes- 
sional. Recently Maestro Allen was 
seen importing a “champion ama- 
teur,” a black-eyed minx of a soprano, 
from Mexico. The programs with 
more folksy-sounding individuals are 
many, viz: 

Come on, Let’s Sing, a gang-sing 
stunt conducted by Homer Rode- 
heaver who used to wave a slide- 
trombone before Billy Sunday’s con- 
gregations and marshal their frenzy 
into song. Wednesdays at 9.30 p. m. 
E. S. T. on CBS. 


The Original Community Sing is 
another of the same. In it Billy Jones 
and Ernie Hare, old-line vaudesters, 
go through the audience interviewing 
the singers. Sundays at 10:00 p. m. 
E. S. T. on CBS. 


Our Neighbors is a house-to-house 
program conducted by Jerry Belcher, 
who originated the late Vox Pop show 
on NBC. Belcher asks questions in 
their homes of people he has already 








“Give it to her—She’s driving, not me!” 
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primed. Sundays at 3:00 p. m. E. S. T. 
on NBC’s blue. 

Husbands and Wives conducted by 
Sedley Brown and Allie Lowe Miles, is 
a show in which the interlocutors ask 
ordinary people ordinary questions 
about ordinary marital problems. 
Victims are in the studio and are 
supposedly picked extempore from 
the studio audience. Tuesdays at 9.30 
p. m. E. S. T. on NBC’s blue. 

We, the People is a show conducted 
by the versatile Phillips Lord, in 
which that radio impresario gets 
into the business of bringing curious 
people to the microphone. He likes 
any kind of people——ordinary or 
extraordinary. He interviewed a man 
legally dead, a daffy guy or two and 
Mark Rust, inventor of the stainless 
steel cotton-picker. His spot is Sunday 
at 5:00 p.m. E.S. T., on NBC’s blue. 

Sidewalk Interviews is a reopening 
show in which Parks Johnson and 
Wallace Butterworth ask most any 
kind of questions of the man in the 
street. Tuesdays at 9:00 p. m. E. S. T. 
on NBC’s red. 

The Home Symphony is a listener- 
participation stunt invented by Er- 
nest la Prade, director of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, due to start 
this Saturday. In it musicians in the 
home play—on most any instrument, 
including the piano—orchestral mu- 
sic along with the broadcast music. 
NBC sends them published music of 
what is to be played and all are 
started in unison by a studio metro- 
nome. Saturdays at 6:35 p. m. E. S. T. 
on NBC’s blue. 


* * * 


Following are a selection of other 
new shows on the major networks, 
which should interest you: 

BETWEEN THE BOOKENDS. In 
fifteen minutes a day from Monday 
to Friday, Ted Malone reads prose 
and poetry. CBS, 12:15 p.m. E.S.T. 

ANDRE KOSTELANETZ. His 45- 
piece dance band with Kay Thomp- 
son and Ray Heatherton. Song-hits. 
Fridays 10:00-10:30 pm. E.S.T. and 
rebroadcast at 11:30 on CBS. 

DR. ALLAN ROY DAFOE. The 
quints’ famous doctor starts his own 
radio program for the first time. 
Show is piped by special line from 
his study in Callander. Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 11:45- 
12:00 noon E.S.T. on CBS. 

THE GUMPS. Dramatization of 
the comic strip. Monday through 
Friday on CBS, noon to 12:15 E.S.T. 

MAJOR BOWES. Same famous 
show moved over from NBC to 
Thursdays on CBS, 9:00 to 10:00 p.m. 
E.S.T. 

FLOYD GIBBONS. The commen- 
tator reviews the headlines of the 
week Saturdays on CBS from 9:00 
to 9:30 p.m. E.S.T. 

PHIL BAKER. The Baker, the 
Bottle, the Beetle and Agnes Moore- 
head in nonsense, musical and other- 
wise. Sundays 7:30-8:00 p.m. E.S.T. 
on CBS. 

TED HUSING SPORTCAST. The 
commentator tells it all Thursdays 
and Saturdays 7:15-7:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
on CBS. 

Davip A. MuNRo. 
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Not Too Narrow...Not Too Deep 


(Continued from page 60) 


wale, no more than a precious inch 
between us and the sea. And then, 
after the rise, the crest would swish 
past and the bow sink safely into the 
smooth, glistening trough. The puny 
bowsprit of the sloop stabbed into 
the ocean like a sword, lunging far 
down, burying its point deep into the 
sea, then lifting slowly out again. 
The sails would flap for a second, as 
if becalmed. Then the next rolling 
crest would shoot underneath us 
breaking over the stern where Verne 
sat fighting the tiller as it swung 
savagely, trying to shove him away 
and overboard. Up in the rigging the 
wind hummed darkly, the only-voice 
audible above the hissing foam and 
breaking crests. 

The storm taxed every muscle. It 
wouldn’t let us relax. We sat there, 
clinging, waiting for some slight res- 
pite, and none came at all. The sway 
continued to hurtle us back and 
forth until we were almost ready to 
let go and’ drown. Almost... 

I gripped my thwart and watched 
the waves. They were steely-gray 
where there was no foam, but now 
and then when they pounded and 
ran high alongside I could see bilious 
green, and sometimes dark blue 
bursts of flashing light for brief sec- 
onds. It was terrifying. 

The sloop fought to keep its speed 
in the deep valley of the crests, with 
the awesome ridge of the next 
comber rolling down at its stern. It 
was a nasty thing to see—those hun- 
gry mountains of ocean fore and aft, 
seething with fury as they came, 
clutching out greedily. 

I clawed at Cambreau’s shoulder 
once, and gasped: “I’m afraid! I 
don’t like this!” 

My voice was whipped away in the 
roar of the wind and the thunder of 
the waves. “What did you say?” he 
yelled his words and then cupped his 
hand over his ear. 

“We're foundering!” I said. “We’re 
—” I didn’t finish. A thin slice of sea 
struck me across the face and nearly 
choked me. I swallowed salt water. 

Flaubert’s shrill voice came to me 
over the tumult. “Save me! Save me! 
We’re going to drown! Poor Rudolph 
is going to drown!” I saw him beat- 
ing his chest frenziedly before a 
sheet of jagged spray cut him off 
from sight. “God hates me! He’s go- 
ing to drown me with all the rest!” 
He cried it in a sharp monotone 
which came through the wind and 
water with weird clarity. It made me 
shudder, the tremor racking me so 
much I nearly released my thwart. 
For the moment I forgot everything 
but Flaubert’s distorted face, his 
mouth spread wide, his tongue pro- 
truding. 

Weiner called forward angrily and 
when I could see again he was 
punching Flaubert in the back. He 
didn’t hit him -hard, just startled 
him, and said: “Cut out that crying, 
you crazy bug! If I’ve got to drown 
I want to do it without your damn 
mercy-on-me chorus!” 

“You’re trying to kill me!” Flau- 
bert screamed. 

I said: “Leave him alone,” to 
Weiner. 
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“I’m not hurting him,” Weiner 
shouted. “I want him to lay off that 
damn crying; he’s getting my nerves, 
he’ll have me as crazy as he is! Cut 
it out, you idiot, cut it out! Nobody’s 
trying to kill you. Shut up!” 

“Aoow!” Flaubert wailed, sinking 
down into the bilge and covering his 
head with his hands. “We're going 
to die!” 

I saw Louis Benet then. He had 
wrapped his arms and legs around 
his thwart and was clinging fran- 
tically as he jerked with the jolting 
roll. His eyes—dead white against 
the olive hue of his skin—bulged 
from their sockets, following a line 
along the gunwale as each crest ran 
swiftly by the port quarter. His face 
was so close to the surface of the 
crests as they passed that the burst- 
ing air bubbles made him blink his 
eyes. He never said a word. 

Pennington called to Cambreau. 
“Are we going to get through this?” 

“Of course we are!” Cambreau said. 

“All of us?” 

“Not all of us.” 

“will I?” 

Cambreau laughed. 
afraid, professor?” 

“T wanted to know, that’s all.” 

“You'll make it,” Cambreau said. 

“It’s quite a spectacle,” Penning- 
ton said. “I’ve never seen the ocean 
like this before.” 

Far astern Telez sat watching 
Cambreau. I could see his lips move. 
“Es un diablo, ese hombre.” DuFond 
was at his left, a pale white face in 
the half-gloom, taut as a violin 
string. I couldn’t see Verne at all. 

Weiner yelled: ‘““My God, don’t this 
ever stop? I’m getting sick!” . 

(Continued next week) 
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Not for Republicans 
Spending to Save. 
By Harry Hopkins. 


W. W. Norton & Company, $1.50 


The New Deal has no doubt been 
as full of contradictions as the eco- 
nomic system. it has tried to tinker 
into working order. But after three 
years only the most obdurate and 
unrealistic “rugged individualist” 
would condemn it entirely. For what- 
ever its contradictions, it did open 
the banks; it did take cognizance of 
the American farmer’s desperate 
plight; it has coped effectively with 
two major droughts and one disas- 
trous flood; it has tried to see that 
employed workers got a square deal; 
it has rescued millions of unem- 
ployed workers from destitution and 
given them what they needed and 
wanted—the opportunity to support 
themselves through socially useful 
work. And above all, it has made 
the American people think. 

Mr. Hopkins, who is Federal Re- 
lief Administrator, has written a 
book which is more than a good cam- 
paign document. For the story of 
the vast federal relief program inti- 
mately concerns every American cit- 
izen. Most Americans are interested 
in knowing what the Administration 
has done with the huge sums ap- 
propriated by Congress for relief 
since 1933. Mr. Hopkins tells them. 

In order to show the magnitude of 
the relief problem that confronted 
the New Deal—and probably also to 
confound its Republican opponents— 
Mr. Hopkins devotes a good half of 
his book to a history of the break- 
down of state and local relief (Kan- 
sas not excepted) during the Hoover 





“Come on, boys. You’re on next.” 





Administration, while President Hoo- 
ver, who had once importuned Con- 
gress for aid to destitute Europeans, 
was stubbornly fighting to prevent 
Congress from-aiding destitute Amer- 
icans. No doubt Mr. Hopkins realized 
that this part of his book would lay 
him open to biter attack, for he has 
documented it carefully, from the 
files of Mr. Hoover’s own committees 
set up to “coordinate” the relief work 
of states, communities, and private 
agencies; from records of Congres- 
sional hearings; from Mr. Hoover’s 
own utterances and those of his sup- 
porters. There is interesting reading 
here, from one John B. Nichlos’s 
ingenious plan to feed the unem- 
ployed on garbage to the wishful 
thinking which kept Mr. Hoover con- 
vinced that a national catastrophe 
could be conjured away with official 
hocus pocus. 

Arriving at last at the story of the 
New Deal’s relief program—or pro- 
grams—Mr. Hopkins leads the reader 
painlessly through the frequent 
changes in their alphabetical nom- 
enclature. He tells what has been 
done, for workers, manual and intel- 
lectual, for farmers, for transients, 
every category of the needy, and the 
reasons why. Work projects, he ex- 
plains, were substituted for direct re- 
lief in order to restore and maintain 
the morale of the workers; and he 
takes justifiable pride not only in the 
useful works performed, but even 
more in the rehabilitation of millions 
of American citizens who were los- 
ing hope and self-respect in the 
struggle against hopeless odds. And 
heartening results these are, as we 
all know from personal observation 
or experience. Mr. Hopkins leaves 
one convinced that whatever the 
mistakes of the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration may have been, its di- 
rector is an enlightened and humane 
gentleman who has sincerely and en- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Word or Two of Books 





(Continued from page 61) 
thusiastically tackled a colossal job, 
and has done it remarkably well. 

But something tells me Mr. Lan- 
don will not like his book. 


World Politics, 1918-1936. 
By R. Palme Dutt. 
Random House. $2.50 

This book on world politics by 
Palme Dutt is by all odds the most 
comprehensive study on the subject 
by an official communist. The author 
takes up everything—the interna- 
tional and civil struggles between 
revolution and reaction these last 
eighteen years, the post war settle- 
ments and treaties, all international 
rivalries in production, trade, and 
currency manipulations, and all 
other international problems. He de- 
scribes the nature and the works of 
the democratic and fascist imperial- 
isms, of Soviet Russia, the small na- 
tions. He is full of facts, figures, quo- 
tations, footnotes. The only trouble 
with the book is precisely that it is 
official. Not that one minds its being 
propaganda, for propaganda always 
can be discounted. What makes Mr. 
Dutt’s whole argument so false, is its 
great air of moral superiority as 
Marxian socialism both in its learn- 
ing and interpretation. It is of course 
not Marxist. For Mr. Dutt views 
“world politics” altogether from the 
point of view of Stalinist foreign 
policy, which. is motivated by exactly 
the same nationalist considerations 
as that of the other great powers. 


Kit Brandon. 
By Sherwood Anderson. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50 

Mr. Anderson has written what is 
almost a “thriller.” Censors — ap- 
pointed and self-appointed—permit- 
ting, we may expect to see it on the 
screen, shorn of its more unconven- 
tional episodes. Into the story of a 


runaway girl from the Tennessee 
mountains who becomes a mill- 
worker, escapes from drudgery 
through a rich marriage, and finally 
joins a gang of bootleggers, he has 
packed not only a good deal of ex- 
citement, but also of resentment 
against the brutality, hypocrisy, and 
dreariness of modern American so- 
ciety. One might almost say he had 
set out to prove that the “underpriv- 
ileged” American woman of today 
can improve her lot only through a 
canny commercialism with her youth 
and good looks; the underprivileged 
man only through extra-legal com- 
mercial enterprise, differing from 
that of our early “robber barons” 
chiefly in the fact that it is illegal. 
Mr. Anderson knows how to make his 
characters live. But the book, cine- 
matographic in technique and even 
more impressionistic than is usual 
with him, is not up to his best work. 


The March of Science. 
By H. Gordon Garbedian. 
Covici Friede. $3 
A popular account of the achieve- 
ments of modern science and their 
practical applications. The author 
has obtained the advice and criticism 
of an impressive list of scientists 
prominent in an equally impressive 
number of fields. Illustrated. 


Call for a Chaperon. 

By Sybil Bolitho and Cen Fearnley. 
William Morrow & Company. $2.50 
For those who like to read about 

slightly mad “artistic” folk, this may 
be the sort of book they like, al- 
though it suffers a little under the 
strain of the authors’ effort at so- 
phistication. The story, which is laid 
in Verona, hinges about an Italian 
actor’s fit of the blues over having 
to face his fiftieth birthday. 


SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE 
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The Play’s the Thing 





Movie Stuff and Stuffings 





end Me Your Ears is a slight little 

number, unpretentious, certainly 

not side-splitting, but still and all, 
distinctly amusing. 

Humor too has its fashions, and al- 
though the theme of Stewart Beach’s 
and Philip Wood’s quiet satire is 
modern enough, its mood is out of 
style. The jokes are not stale, nor is 
it hokey in an objectionable sense; 
it is only that the atmosphere it 
creates carries one back to the ’20’s. 
And that must be the reason for its 
exceedingly poor reception. It is not 
like Three Men On A Horse or Boy 
Meets Girl or any of the plays writ- 
ten according to the Kaufman- 
Hecht-MacArthur formula for fun- 
niness. 

Up for consideration is the career 
of Jaspar Beam—you will observe 
that even the nomenclature dates 
—small town hardware merchant 
ordinary, who rises to glory on the 
plumed winges of elocution lessons. 


Exploited to increase the circula- 
tion of a newspaper, the crises in his 
affairs occurs at a critical hour in 
the campaign, to make him mayor 
when his wife leaves his bed and 
board—her main reason being that 
it just isn’t patriotic of him to stand 
up and make speeches against our 
President. Mrs. Beam’s exodus is the 
direct cause of the Presidency, or at 
least the nomination, coming into 
the family. Instead of broadcasting 
the ghosted speech he was intended 
to he lays aside that manuscript and 
speaks into the microphone from his 
sick heart, not to the radio audience 
but to his wife, whom he knows must 
be listening. And his impassioned 
plea for home and fireside and little 
faces, by which he hopes to bring 
back the beloved Mrs. Beam, accom- 
plishes not only that hard-to-under- 
stand desire, but also starts a “Home 
and Fireside” party with him for its 
leader. 


Thin, it undoubtedly is, and atten- 
uated beyond it’s natural length, yet 
it possesses homely human values 
that should have gained it more 
credit. 


Walter C. Kelly, beloved Virginia 
Judge of vaudeville times, contributes 
a full length portrait of the man of 
destiny who is Jasper. The kind of an 
oil painting your Aunt Netta says 
about, “That’s your poor Uncle Jasper 
to the life. It gives me a start, I tell 
you.” 


* * * 


White Horse Inn is to be viewed 
in the same general spirit as when 
one goes to see the “Queen Mary” 
for the first time. 

Marvel at the panoramas on the 
Center Theatre stage. Wonder at the 
proportions of the cast. Gasp at the 
finery with which it is decked out. 
Quaff as you would Gumpolds-Virch- 
ner, the songs which are the senti- 
mental German best of a dozen 
years years ago—a heady vintage. Be 
dazzled by the color, loud as a cal- 
liope and melodious as a music box. 
But in the words of Victoria Regina 
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(Broadhurst Theatre), “We are not 
amused.” 

Into the midst of what is grandest 
to behold on the musical comedy 
stage, dull, rusted wheezes are 
thrown like old razor blades into the 
grand canyon. 


And the book, if you want to call 
it that, makes one remember the 
Great Waltz, late of the Center, as 
a dramaturgical tour de force. Minus 
grace or definition it wanders like 
a lost soul, or shall I say like a 
Tyrolean village idiot through the 
glamor and brilliance of its staging. 


The original Berlin production and 
the subsequent productions in Paris 
and London are all said to have pos- 
sessed the quality of charm in great 
degree. Charm the present produc- 
tion has not one iota of. Granted 
that charm is somewhat difficult to 
project into the far reaches of the 
Center, still I suspect that its ab- 
sence may be due in part to the 
abundance of. low and _ obviously 
locally injected quips. Says one, the 
absent minded entomologist with the 
butterfly net, to the American mil- 
lionaire manufacturer—you need no 
introduction—says he, plucking a 
tiny something from off the collar 
of the other, 


“This is a rare kind of flea. It lives 
on human: beings. Do you have them 
in America?” To which the American 
responds, “Yes, we call them Poli- 
ticians.” It is not hitting below the 
belt, in fact it is leaning over back- 
wards to quote that relatively 
superior line from the text as an 
example of the brand of jesting it 
has to offer. 

And so, unequipped with either 
line or situation, Mr. Wiliam Gaxton, 
the chief comedian, must get his 
laughs by: walking like a duck and 
mugging outrageously. Thus matters 
grow worse. Mr. Gaxton was never 
intended by the powers that be 
either for a clown or a singer, and 
those are the very things Director 
Eric Charell has tried to make of 
him. Perhaps he should have hung 
on to Jimmy Savo who is both. Mr. 
Savo, it will be remembered, was 
hired for the role last summer but 
was released shortly prior to the be- 
ginning of rehearsals. Yet I doubt 
that Mr. Savo or for that matter all 
the brothers Fratenelli would aid 
matters much if the book remained 
as written. 

Kitty Carlisle, on the other hand, 
has a voice, also she is beautiful, 
furthermore she does not try to be 
funny—which puts her three up on 
Mr. Gaxton. The Rockeller interests 
and Warner Brothers and whoever 
else has invested either their money 
or their talent may thank their lucky 
stars for the presence of Miss 
Carlisle. Whatever her salary is, she’s 
worth twice that to the proceedings. 

But I shall have to ask her to di- 
vide my piece of cake with Mme. 
Reverelly who yodels, in a voice to 
start an avalanch, like an angel— 
and I prefer to think angels yodel. 

JOHN HUSTON 


BE Been a dozen suits of armor, three 
panoramic views of ancient cas- 
tles, a love affair among turrets and 
halberds, speeches that begin, “My 
Lord,” and end, “remember, sirs, 
though Queen, I am also a woman,” 
and you have the average historical 
film. Add a Catholic bias, and Hep- 
burn, and you have “Mary of Scot- 
land.” Which is to say, you have Hep- 
burn and:no history. That’s the Coast, 
which is apparently still trying to find 
a Tom Mix angle on Europe. Now the 
British are different. Not better his- 
torians when you think of it (after all 
“The Private Life of Henry VIII” 
dodged prettily the major portion of 
Henry’s life which was devoted to 
breaking the Vatican’s domination of 
England), but better appreciations of 
historical character. The Thames 
film-makers, it is true, lean too much 
Westminster-ward when they draw 
portraits of His Majesty’s family al- 
bum, but in such a recent offering as 
“Nine Days a Queen” (Gaumont- 
British) display a sober dignity about 
the size of their castles, the descrip- 
tion of their characters, and the hired 
costumes of their yeomen. Perhaps it 
is taste or tradition, but we have yet 
to see an English director permit a 
Fredric March to stomp and blow 
and bang a sword as did the Bothwell 
of “Mary of Scotland.” 

“Nine Days a Queen,” featuring the 
English child actress, Nova Pilbeam, 
and Sir Cedric Hardwicke, treats the 
story of Lady Jane Grey, who for a 
week and a half, following the death 
of Henry VIII, and his son, Edward 
VI, reigned on England’s throne. Poor 
Jane, who did not want to queen, and 
whose queenship was badminton for 
the intriguing ambitions of the Earl 
of Warwick (Cedric Hardwicke) 
lost her head with the monotonous 
inevitability that distinguished the 
careers of most of the 16th century 
nobility. The simple Jane, fresh from 
the country, swirled in the locked 
struggle for power that attended the 
dynastic succession up to Elizabeth, 
remains an accidental tragedy, whose 
pathos is that of the helpless individ- 
ual crushed by historical forces. Nova 
Pilbeam’s Lady Jane is simple and 
sincere, but not much else; nor does 
the script cry emphatically “a plague 
on all your thrones!” It says, simply, 
“pity poor Jane,” and Jane’s tragedy 
in order to be memorable human 
drama needs more than pity. “Nine 
Days a Queen,” of course, has its ex- 
ecution scene: the long steps. to the 
block, the black, muffled drums, the 
masked headsmen. Mary of Scotland, 
in the Coast production, marched to 
her doom hearing from the blue heav- 
ens the phantom bag-pipes of the 
regiment of her Bothwell. Lady Jane, 
likewise, catches intimations of im- 
mortality, as the astral voice of her 
dead husband whispers down the 
sound-track, “I love you, Jane.” All 
these displays of attending angels 
almost lead this reviewer to expect 
the Deity’s directorial voice shouting 
“Cut!” to finish the seance. Cedric 
Hardwicke’s Warwick is a competent 
performance, although it is Felix 
Aylmer’s Lord Seymour, and Desmond 


Tester’s Edward Sixth, which merit 
most respect. The Lord Guillford 
Duddley, husband of Jane, as played 
by John Mills, is a nice boy with a 
handsome smile, but nothing much 
to remember five hundred years later. 

In transcribing a stage success into 
a film, Hollywood has served two 
functions—it has widened and sup- 
plemented the play’s audience, and 
it has helped lift the level of screen 
production. (Besides making half a 
dozen playwrights semi-millionaires.) 
This is not to say that Broadway’s 
level is always higher than Holly- 
wood’s; the average novelty sells over 
the same counter and is just as 
trashy. But in cases like “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” “Days Without End,” 
“Street Scene,” a good play made a -° 
good movie. What we wish to empha- 
size, however, is that we are seeing 
a play, with thumbprints of stage- 
writing, not screen writing, still fin- 
gered on it. The new “Craig’s Wife” 
(Columbia) is a case in point. Mr. 
George Kelly’s drama was, and is, mi- 
nor Ibsen. It is driven by a dogged 
honesty, and an unclear hatred of a 
certain type of predatory female who 
infests the suburbs. Mr. Kelly’s fe- 
male is Harriet Craig; the suburb 
Rye, N. Y.; the drama, the defeat of a 
woman whose rapacity for property 
smothers all life, neighborliness, and 
warmth out of her household. Now 
the camera rarely ventures outside 
the Craig house. It is as interior as 
the theatre; one could almost sense 
the first and second act curtains com- 
ing down. One would have liked to see 
the camera swing over the town, 
probing deeper into the life of Rye 
as a background to Harriet Craig. 
However, whether it was timidity or 
not, respect for Mr. Kelly’s technique 
or not, “Craig’s Wife” deserves atten- 
tion as an honest, shrewd film, cour- 
ageous enough to make its heroine 
unpleasant and real. Rosalind Rus- 
sell, who for a time looked as though 
she was destined to become a carbon 
edition of Myrna Loy, makes no ef- 
fort to soften or sentimentalize Har- 
riet Craig. She is a hard and ruthless 
suburban female. She is cold-blooded, 
calculating, the type of woman the 
gentlemen behind me described in 
dog-terms. Harriet’s “retribution,” a 
grotesque revelation in which her 
husband Walter (John Boles) revolts 
by breaking a cherished vase and pil- 
ing the spotless glass-topped table 
with cigarette butts, is finely pictured. 
The loneliness of possessions, the bar- 
renness of property are focussed in 
Harriet’s eyes, frightened, bewildered, 
lost, as she stares at the desolate, 
ruined, precise furniture in the empty 
house she worshipped. The point, how- 
ever, is badly underscored with a final 
silent legend—‘‘People who live for 
themselves are generally left to them- 
selves’—which is a watery moral 
written to modernize the Golden 
Rule. “Craig’s Wife” is a picture to be 
seen, if only for Rosalind Russell’s per- 
formance, and the pleasure of seeing 
a despicable female emerge from that 
temple of purity, virtue and celluloid 
chivalry out West. 

ALFRED HAYES 
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Dear Editor: 


This ordinary looking building is really no ordinary building at all. It’s specific story 
tnay be the story of America within a decade or two. It is the major business block in 
the Ohio mining town of Dillionvale, which is practically a cooperative commonwealth. 
The New Cooperative Association there handles everything from shoes to house furnish- 
ings and even rents space to the railroad company. The growth of consumer cooperation 
in America is the biggest news story of the depression, | think, and you ought to let 
your readers know just what it is, how it works and how it has captured the economy 
of Sweden and England. 

Fairchild MacGregor 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dear Editor: 


1 took the enclosed picture from the inside of a store in Moscow. The store was a 
very small one and the exhibit was merely a succession of cans of grapefruit piled up 
the way you see them in some chain store windows here. | think that this picture and 
some simple basic facts could be used to counteract the propaganda which is constantly 
going on in our midst. What do your other readers think of a standard of living in 
which grapefruit in cans is at a premium? A few pictures like this one could do a lot 
to blast the mistaken idealism of the Union Square boys. They may think they are 
underpaid here in our great country but do they know what it means to be underpaid 
under Communism? 

Mrs. S. J. Termott 
Boston, Mass. 
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Dear Editor: 

| have nothing against baseball, streets or boys, but when all three get together it 
is bad indeed. This is taken in the heart of New York. Boys run after balls and into 
cars often in this city. Of course, things are being done to better the situation, but 
there are few playgrounds here where land is so expensive. What about the city taking 
over the roofs for the children, building great platforms thereon if necessary and 
erecting wire fences so that the children and their balls do not go over the side? 1 
have thought a lot about it, and | can’t see why not. 

Charles Murphy 
New York City 





Dear Editor: 

| am an old lady and very tired of hearing these young men blast the neighborhood 
in which | live. Can you imagine, they play just outside my window, which is the reason 
1 got such a marvelous picture of them. Don’t you think it is a marvelous picture? | 
took it in the summer but they are still blowing. But to get back to the subject, is there 
any law in the state of Minnesota which would stop these fools from tooting so 
stupidly all afternoon? They play terrible music simply terribly. But then, | suppose you 
will tell me that | should move away. But that would do no good for you can’t go 
anywhere in the neighborhood but that their silly noises blow after you. 

(Miss) Mary Cunningham 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dear Editor: 


Am | burned up! Do you see this sign? 
1 go for a pleasant little ride on a inno- 
cent horse and where does it lead me— 
right smack up against the law. | ask you 
if you think it’s funny that people can’t 
go riding around a beautiful reservoir, the 
one at Farmington, Conn., about which 
I'm complaining, without being hailed be- 
fore a justice of the peace? That’s carry- 
ing the fear of polluting waters a little to 
the extreme. If you think I'm not telling 
the truth, try to tell me this ain’t no sign. 

Nick Anselmo 
Late of Farmington, Conn. 
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To a Composite Reader .. 


He and his wife, or the girl who will soon be his 
wife, are intelligent, active, young or young-think- 
ing. They are forward looking, hopeful, confident— 
betting their all on our land of America. Interested 
in everything that is going on in the world, they 
want to know what it is all about—quickly, graph- 
ically, colorfully, pictorially. Fortunately for the 
country there are millions of them. We are happy 
to dedicate to them and to their greater happiness 
and prosperity 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


The Newspicture Weekly. 








NAPOLEON TAKES MADRID; 
PUTS BROTHER ON THRONE 


THAT IS how today’s newspapers would have headlined the 
news of 1808 when Napoleon, after he had occupied the Spanish 
capital, Madrid, proclaimed his brother Joseph King of Spain. 

For Madrid has been a bloody battleground many times prior 
to the present civil war. In 932 Ramiro II of Leon failed to 
capture it from the Moors, ancestors of the Moorish troops fight- 
ing for the insurgents in the war of 1936. Alfonso VI of Castile 
finally made Madrid Spanish once again when it fell before his 
army in 1048. 

But the bitterest struggle of all for control of Madrid and of 
Spain came only about 100 years ago when the France of 
Napoleon was arrayed against the might of Great Britain, Spain 
and Portugal in the Peninsular War of 1808 to 1814. In the same 
year that Napoleon put the Spanish crown on his brother’s head 
there came to the Iberian peninsula at the head of an English 
army the man who was in a few years to be the final conqueror 
of Napoleon—Wellington, the Iron Duke. In 1812 he entered 
Madrid, another conqueror of the Spanish capital. 

This city, which has been the scene of so many stirring and 
important events of the past as well as of the present, lies on 
the Manzanares River in an open plain. Almost in the geograph- 
ical center of Spain, it is the junction of the principal railroads 
of the country. Made the capital of Spain in 1560, it boasts many 
important buildings, chief of which is the royal palace. This 
palace, built under Philip V by an Italian architect, was taken 
over by the republic when Alfonso XIII was driven into exile 
in 1931. 

There is much more of interest about Madrid, especially at 
the present time. There is also much more of interest about all 
of Spain, about Toledo and the Alcazar, about the past rulers, 
about the Moors, about the many battles that have been fought 
on Spanish soil. To understand the present struggle for control, 
you need to know what has happened before. 

And if you want this information quickly, easily and accurately, 
with up-to-date facts, THE COLUMBL A ENCYCLOPEDIA in 
One Volume is the book for you. Its 52,753 articles bring you all 
necessary information on every subject under the sun. It is 
written for the layman in language as interesting as it is under- 
standable. Well printed, sturdily bound in one handsome 
volume, it is a book well deserving « the New York Times’ 
statement that it is “the first one volume encyclopedia in English 
worthy of the name.” 

Already thousands of persons in home, office and school are 
using this great book in their daily life. They are finding it a 
worthwhile investment because it gives them an advantage over 
all who use less convenient, Jess up-to-date reference works. In 
THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA’s 1949 pages are over 
5,000,000 words. There is a reference bibliography of over 24,000 
books. Compiled and edited at Columbia University by a staff 
of experts in every field, this book is rapidly becoming the Amer- 
ican standard, because it is written from the American viewpoint. 

There is a great deal going on in the world today—Spanish 
civil war, American presidenti: il election, trouble between China 
and Japan. Know what it’s all about. Understand what’s behind 
the news. Get THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA now. Use 
the coupon below. Mail it today. 








Columbia University Press 


Columbia University COUPON 
Morningside Heights B152 
New York, New York 
Please send me a copy of THE COLUMBIA EN(¢ Y¢ -LOP E DIA in One Volume. 
When the postman delivers it to me, I will pay | plus the Post Office's 
small delivery charge.* It is understood that if the Encycl ioned ia fails to live up to 


my expectations, I am to return it at my xpense within five days of receipt for a 
complete refund of $17.50. 


Name Ee ehees KUNE CEES e EET REET Petr Ore 


I ENGR E sb hc dweec cecess tC eeMO se GEE eens Ota ee ticke fone 


REET Sa wne bo ctescesiccerers aid ‘ NE eo ot ae eT 
* Check here if you are enclosing advance payment of $17.50, thus saving 
postage and delivery charges. Same refund privilege applies 
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